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THE ECONOMY OF THE AMERICAN 
WRITER 


PRELIMINARY NOTES 


By R. P. BLACKMUR 





the second volume of his great work, La Démocratie en 
Amérique, made the following observations on The Trade 
of Literature: 


GS te second like a century ago Alexis de Tocqueville in 


Democracy not only infuses a taste for letters among the 
trading classes, but introduces a trading spirit into literature. 

In aristocracies, readers are fastidious and few in number; 
in democracies, they are far more numerous and far less 
difficult to please. The consequence is, that among aristo- 
cratic nations no one can hope to succeed without immense 
exertions and that these exertions may bestow a great deal 
of fame, but can never earn much money; while among 
democratic nations, a writer may flatter himself that he will 
obtain at a cheap rate a meager reputation and a large for- 
tune. For this purpose he need not be admired, it is enough 
that he is liked. 

The ever-increasing crowd of readers, and their continual 
craving for something new, insures the sale of books which 
nobody much esteems. 

In democratic periods the public frequently treat authors 
as kings do their courtiers; they enrich and they despise 
them. What more is needed by the venal souls which are 
born in courts, or which are worthy to live there? 
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Democratic literature is always infested with a tribe of 
writers who look upon letters as a mere trade; and for some 
great authors who adorn it, you may reckon thousands of 
idea-mongers. 


De Tocqueville was addressing himself to this country; but 
he used general terms, and I think they apply pretty generally 
elsewhere, if not in his time, at least in ours. The trade of writ- 
ing is the chief positive obstacle, in our world, to the preservation 
and creation of the art of literature, and it is an obstacle all the 
harder to overcome because there is a greater and negative ob- 
stacle, which goes with it, in the absence, through all our societies, 
of any social, public, or quasi-public institution which consistently 
and continuously encourages the serious writer to do his best work. 
This is again, I think, the general situation and has to one de- 
gree or another always been so. It is only that to us who live in 
it, the situation seems worse today than it seems to have been 
in the past. The serious writer has had always to overcome the 
obstacle of the audience who wanted something less than he could 
provide and the obstacle of institutions which wanted commit- 


ments of him he could not make and which rejected the com- 


mitments he did make. What makes the serious writer think he 
is worse off today in both respects, is that his readers if he has 
any, and his institutions if he can find any, both seem to judge 
him by the standards of the market and neither by the standards 
of literature nor by those of the whole society. He has there- 
fore rather less to fight either for or against than at previous 
times. 

The causes for this unwelcome and I think morbidly disin- 
tegrative situation can be laid down in terms of this country’s 
experience. Some of the causes are common to Western Europe, 
and to these I shall return. But let us begin with those which 
seem peculiar to this continent. Whether they are true causes 
is immaterial; they make up some part of the predispositions 
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with which the American writer has gone to work in the past, 
and which still work harm—and occasionally strength—in the 
minds of young men and women at work today. 

First, there is the fact that there has never been a dominant 
class in our society which has set a high value on the aesthetic 
mode of understanding or expressing human life. There have 
always been individuals and often coteries or groups, but never a 
dominant class, nor, until possibly our own day, any dominant 
institutions. 

This fact has had two consequences. One is that without such 
a dominant class there was no existing prestige the power of which 
the new writer or new artist of any kind could borrow in order to 
attract an audience. He had either to make his own prestige by 
personal means—as an entertainer, like Mark Twain; or to do 
without prestige if he stopped being an entertainer, which is 
what happened to Herman Melville when he quit writing South 
Sea Romances and published Moby Dick. Besides the lack of a 
continuing fund of prestige, the absence of a dominant class with 
aesthetic values had a direct consequence upon the personality 
of the artist. He became, like the individuals, coteries, or groups 
who alone took an interest in him, full of snobbery or precious- 
ness with relation to his society and a victim to subjective, even 
introspective standards with relation to his work. This applies 
largely of course to writers whose names and works have dis- 
appeared, but it applies also, and with much greater damage, to 
the work of Hawthorne and Melville and Whitman even, for 
the great dross in Whitman, it seems to me, is far more due to 
a kind of inverted snobbery and subjectivism than it is to defect 
of inspiration. 

Perhaps the absence of a dominant class that understood aes- 
thetic value itself had causes in our nineteenth-century history, 
among which at least two worked directly upon the réle of the 
artist. One is the fact that the United States was during that 
century a society expanding physically at a rate hitherto unknown. 
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The other is the fact that while there was no cultural capital, no 
economic capital, and indeed for the most part no political capital 
in the country, the country did have a kind of engineering capital 
which had no fixed locus but which rather moved to that place or 
places where things most needed to get done. 

The breaking of a continental wilderness and the explosion of 
population from five to a hundred millions within a century 
built up over what it used an enormous dispersed, unorganized 
reserve of human energy—intellectual and artistic as well as 
mechanical and economical. It did not begin to concentrate the 
intellectual energy till about 1900 and has not yet effectively con- 
centrated the artistic energy; and until energy is concentrated— 
or organized in some way—-it can have only a low degree of avail- 
ability. Thus intellect and art in the United States tended 
to operate on a kind of average or low level of potential though 
in relatively great quantity. That is, the mass was great but 
the intensity was almost non-existent. Thus our society has been 
administered more by the forward drive of its inertia in the 


mass, which happened to be accelerating and therefore kept ahead 
of its problems, than it was administered by direct intelligence 
and imagination. Nineteenth-century Russia had a similar ex- 
perience, except that its movement of mass did not accelerate. 


It was natural in such a society to do without a cultural capital, 
and even more natural that the society should either ignore or in- 
differently reject attempts to provide it with one. Thus the efforts 
of Presidents Jefferson and J. Q. Adams to create a National 
Observatory and a National University failed. The intelligence 
trained by a common education was thought not only to be enough 
but also to be the most practicable and the only useful version 
of the ideal. Even the private universities and colleges—except 
insofar as they trained the clergy—operated at very low standards 
until 1875 at the earliest and have not yet, as a general rule, over- 
come the obstacle of the tradition of the all-sufficing average in- 
telligence. There was, to repeat, no way to concentrate, organize, 
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and make available for its best work the original talent that ex- 
isted in the literary and artistic realms. The bigger movements 
of mass either obliterated or drove out the smaller movements 
of intensity. 

That is, I think, why on the one hand the country has always 
been full of eager young talents forming into abortive and sterile 
groups, and why so many of those who, on the other hand, 
succeeded in keeping their talent alive into middle age either 
reduced their standards, fell silent, became eccentric, or went 
abroad. Their work had neither a centre where it could gain 
strength and by concentration penetrate the mass, nor was it 
congruous to any purpose of which the mass was conscious. 

Gradually, as a result of increasing economic wealth and 
power, the number of men and women grew who felt personally, 
if only partially, committed to a life in which aesthetic values 
ruled, or in which, rather, it was felt that they ought to rule. 
Mass education and relative mass-prosperity gave them oppor- 
tunity and time to multiply until, in the Census of 1940, some 
11,806 persons reported themselves as professional authors, and 
some 44,000 additional reported as editors and reporters. These 
figures, of course, take no account of the thousands upon thous- 
ands who at one time or another would have liked to be authors, 
nor of the thousands more who write on the side or as a subordi- 
nate function of their profession—as scholars and scientists and 
military men and autobiographers; but say there might well be 
something over a hundred thousand in all who spend a major 
fraction of their effort in writing for publication. It is a small 
per cent of the population, but still, a hundred thousand writing 
persons make up something like an inert mass of their own in 
a society of a hundred and thirty millions, and of these the 
11,806 may be thought of as the relatively intense concentration. 
They would not so long ago have been thought of as a small 
army, impossible to manage except by low and rigid standards, 
moving no more rapidly than the slowest man could march. 
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How slow that is may be roughly estimated as a generous 
average by dividing the total receipts of book publishers, or 
$130,000,000 by ten to reach $13,000,000 or the royalty paid 
the 11,000 professional authors. This gives an average income 
to the authors from the sale of books as about $1,181 a year. 
But this is too large, because the authors of non-literary works 
and autobiographies are necessarily included and would bulk large 
in the totals. The account may be clarified a little by particular 
examples. One of the most distinguished poets of my acquaint- 
ance, well and favorably known here and abroad, who devotes 
his entire time to writing, has never in thirty odd years of writing 
earned more than three thousand ir a year, and has averaged 
about five hundred. One of the most distinguished novelists in 
this country, who has sold widely in England, and has been 
translated into French, German, and Russian—and who has not, 
I should add, any extravagant tastes or heavy burdens—was nev- 
ertheless only able to live a year or so ago with the aid of a 
$2,000 Guggenheim Fellowship, and subsequently applied for a 
job teaching freshman composition at Harvard. Of the three 
most distinguished painters I know, one has private means but has 
never sold more than enough to pay his overhead as a painter, 
one lived—or starved—on about six dollars a week, and the 
third told me that he had not paid an income tax for six years 
even though his children were grown and he could no longer 
claim a dependency for them. 

What I want to point out as a result of these figures is, first, 
that the theory of a cultural market does not work. I do not 
know that a cultural capital is possible in our time—unless it be 
on the lines of Hollywood; we may not have the kind of culture 
which it is possible to capitalize; but I do know that the market 
system of open competition does not work at all from the point 
of view of our presumed over-all social aim: the fostering and 
evaluation of the serious arts and the discouragement and devalua- 
tion of, not the frivolous, but the plain bad arts. It may work 
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well enough for the secondary or popular entertainment arts, but 
only at the expense of engulfing the serious arts in the new illi- 
teracy of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries which has more 
than kept pace with the new literacy of the common schools. 

The market system as it affects writers is very much like the 
market system as it affects society as a whole; it dissolves all but 
the lowest values and preserves only the cheapest values: those 
which can be satisfactorily translated into money; for it is only 
the cheapest sort of life, of thought, of art that can throw its 
values into the competition of the open market as the market 
developed in the nineteenth and early twentieth century without 
loss of the values themselves. In the market system the auto- 
matic adjustment of economic value under free competition is 
supposed to take care of all the human values which make eco- 
nomic value significant, and it is supposed to do so by natural 
law. As an illustration of what actually happens instead I sug- 
gest consideration of the transformation of the policy of THE 
Saturpay Eveninc Post from an editorial to an economic policy. 
That magazine no longer tries either to create or to buttress opin- 
ion or a special form of entertainment; it no longer attempts to 
get the best material within its standards on subjects which its 
editors believe important; instead, it runs a sort of Gallup Poll 
among its readers, and commissions contributions according to its 
findings. 

But THe Saturpay Eveninc Post is only going one further 
step towards accepting the standards of the new illiteracy, than has 
been the general tendency of magazines ever since automatic uni- 
versal education and the automatic free market began their double 
growth. 

The tables printed on page 182 present circulation figures ex- 
tracted from one or another of the directories of newspapers and 
periodicals. Those from 1904 to 1944 are taken from Ayer; 
earlier figures come from different but similar directories. Un- 
fortunately figures are lacking on many of the most interesting 
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magazines, either because they carried no advertising or because 
the publishers were unwilling to release figures or because the 
management of the directories overlooked them. 

It will be observed that under the year is inserted the popula- 
tion of the United States in millions from the nearest census. 
This is to make possible more nearly actual comparisons between 
different circulations of the same or comparable magazines. Thus, 
to take the only magazine for which figures are supplied 
for the whole period from 1872 to 1944, Harper’s MontHLy 
had in 1872 a circulation of 130,000 against a population of 38,- 
000,000, and a circulation of 105,276 in 1944 against 131,000,- 
000 population. Would not this represent a reduction by three- 
fourths of potential circulation? The question becomes sharper 
if the figures for Harper’s WEEKLY in 1872, or 160,000, are 
compared with that of its counterpart in 1944, Lire with a cir- 
culation of 3,750,000. The ratio seems about right to suggest 
that the old Harprr’s Monruty readers now read Lirr, and 
that Lire also got the additional stock of literates. If the figures 
for ForrunE, Time, Esquire are added to those of Lire it 
seems certain that the new Literacy is of a very different quality 
from that of the old. 

On a somewhat higher editorial level, note that THe ATLantic 
Monruty was held to 25,000 through the editorship of Bliss 
Perry, but that when it reduced its standards to those of Harper’s 
MonrTu y, it began to approach Harper’s circulation. So, in 
more recent times THE AMERicAN Mercury under Hazlitt was 
unable to reach the circulation it now has, in tabloid form, under 
Eugene Lyons. Perhaps more striking is the 3,000 maximum 
paid circulation for a literary quarterly, 10,000 for a monthly, 
and 23,000 for a weekly. Against this is the relative high suc- 
cess of Foreicn AFFairs with a maximum circulation (1944) of 


14,796 which on a comparative basis is half again as large as the 
2,000 circulation in 1872 of THe Nortrn American REvIEw, a 
journal of much wider scope and greater influence—perhaps even 
in foreign affairs. 
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But the number of comparisons that can be set up is endless, 
and most of them are self-evident. Lire and Forrune and 
Esquire have apparently taken over art as well as literature. 
What the Comic Weeklies have taken over is not certain. 

Worse than that, these figures suggest that De Tocqueville was 
exactly right in the first sentence in the passage quoted above. 
I repeat it. “Democracy not only infuses a taste for letters 
among the trading classes, but introduces a trading spirit into 
literature.” Even in a society so populous as ours, there cannot 
possibly be, unless the creative ability of man should profoundly 
change, 11,806 professional authors, and if there were they could 
not possibly be read. A few hundred good authors of all kinds— 
a half dozen great authors of any kind—would be the greatest 
stroke of luck plausible. Yet the few hundred—and the half 
dozen, if they existed—must under present conditions compete 
in open market for a limited possibility of paid publication. It 
follows that most of them must, like the society which they ex- 
press, lower their standards; or as an alternative earn their livings 
otherwise and devote only their spare time to their arts. 

The alternative is clearly the desirable course, when it exists 
and can be seen, and when the writer can bring himself to accept 
it. For only the great and rare genius can accept the conditions 
of the trade of writing and yet make great literature out of them. 
It has never seemed possible to educate either oneself or others 
of lesser talent to do so. It is the writers who have reacted to 
their failure to do so who have so far felt themselves no part of 
their culture as to write the poems no one can read and the novels 
in which nobody exists and the plays in which no one can bring 
himself to action. Their reaction was false, but natural; almost 
the only possible reaction without great will and great ability 
and extraordinary luck. 

I do not know how far these remarks may apply to the British 
Commonwealth or to the countries of Western Europe; I should 
expect that some fairly close parallel would apply. Certainly 


both the general production of literature and the general com- 
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plaints of authors the world over suggest as much. But I am 
at least certain of this, that with the possible exception of Soviet 
Russia, and I am very doubtful there, there is no country in the 
world in which there is at this time, or likely to be in the future, 
either a dominant class or dominant institutions which assert a 
high aesthetic value against either the market system or its evi- 
dent successor, the monopoly system. This is contrary to the 
most part of history—at least in those times when the arts greatly 
flourished. ' 

I do not know that there is a cure, or if it is even the kind 
of an evil that can be cured; but I do know that it is an evil. I 
can only ask a few questions. Can contemporary artists deli- 
berately ally themselves with existing institutions which show 
potential aesthetic bias—the universities and Foundations?—or 
(put the other way) can contemporary artists in any probable 
society permit themselves the pride, or the waste, as the case may 
be, of the total réle of artist? Must not all serious artists rather 
grasp, both for their livelihood and for anchorage for their art, 
at any institutions, no matter how otherwise unlikely, that re- 
move their values from the market? In this country writers and 
artists have for some years been penetrating the universities; but 
it is too soon to tell with what results. The risk in the experi- 
ment is that the universities are themselves increasingly becom- 
ing social and technical service stations—are increasingly, that is, 
attracted into the orbit of the market system. The hope in the 
experiment is that it is being tried, as every experiment in value 
must be tried, against the economy that makes it possible. Not 
good in itself, and with the clear possibility that it will help 
mostly only the middling good, the experiment might yet redeem 
in a few instances the paradox of a flourishing literary trade that 
has found no means to pay for its source in literary art. But the 
universities will need the courage as well as the judgment to see 
how vitally implicated are their own standards in the experiment. 
All’s Alexandrian else. 





SNOWS 
(NEIGES) 


By ST.-JOHN PERSE 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH 
By Denis Devlin 


A Francoise-Renée Saint-Léger Léger 


I 


And then the snows came, the first snows of absence, on the 
great linens of dream and reality interwoven; and, with all their 
affliction remitted unto men of memory, there was a freshness of 
linen-cloths about our temples. And it was at morning, beneath 
the gray salt of dawn, a little before the sixth hour, like in a 
fortuitous haven, a place of grace and of mercy for releasing the 
swarms of the great odes of silence. 


And all night long, without our knowing, bearing aloft soul’s 
burden and its sign, under this geste of plumes, the tall pumice- 
stone cities bored through by luminous insects had not ceased 
growing, transcendent, forgetful of their weight. And those alone 
knew something of it, whose memory is uncertain and their story 
aberrant. What part the mind played in these notable things, 
that we know not. 


None has come upon, none has known, at the highest stone 
frontal, the first alighting of this silky hour, the first light touch 
of this thing, agile and so trifling, like a feathering of eyelashes. 
On bronze revetments and on leaping chromium steel, on pebbles 
of deaf porcelain and on thick glass tiles, on rocket of black 
marble and on white metal spur, none has come upon, none has 
tarnished 











NEIGES 


I 


Et puis vinrent les neiges, les premiéres neiges de l’absence, 
sur les grands lés tissés du songe et du réel; et toute peine re- 
mise aux hommes de mémoire, il y eut une fraicheur de linges 
& nos tempes. Et ce fut au matin, sous le sel gris de l’aube, un 
peu avant la sixiéme heure, comme en un havre de fortune, un 
lieu de grace et de merci ott licencier l’essaim des grandes odes 
du silence. 


Et toute la nuit, 4 notre insu, sous ce haut-fait de plume, por- 
tant trés haut vestige et charge d’Ame, les hautes villes de pierre 
ponce forées d’insectes lumineux n/’avaient cessé de croitre et 
d’exceller, dans l’oubli de leur poids. Et ceux-la seuls en surent 
quelque chose, dont la mémoire est incertaine et le récit est aber- 
rant. La part que prit l’esprit 4 ces choses insignes, nous l’igno- 
rons. 


Nul n’a surpris, nul n’a connu, au plus haut front de pierre, le 
premier affleurement de cette heure soyeuse, le premier attouche- 
ment de cette chose agile et trés futile, comme un frdlement de 
cils. Sur les revétements de bronze et sur les élancements d’acier 
chromé, sur les moellons de sourde porcelaine et sur les tuiles de 
gros verre, sur la fusée de marbre noir et sur l’€peron de métal 
blanc, nul n’a surpris, nul n’a terni 
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that mist of breath at its birth like the first shiver of a sword 
bared. . . . It snowed, and behold, we shall tell the wonder of it: 
how dawn silent in its feathers, like a great fabulous owl labour- 
ing in the breath of the spirit, swelled out in its white dahlia 
body. And from all sides there came upon us marvel and festival. 
And let there be salutation upon the surface of the terraces, where 
the Architect, that summer, showed: us the eggs of night-hawks! 


II 

I know that ships in labour in this wide, pale oyster-spat utter 
their bellowing of deaf beasts against the blindness of men and 
gods; and the whole world’s wretchedness calls upon the pilot 
off the estuaries. I know of strange alliances between sky and 
water at the waterfalls of the great rivers: white wedding-feasts 
of nocturnal lepidoptera, white feasts of river-moths. And on 
the vast railway-stations smoky with dawn like palm-groves un- 
der glass, milky night begets a mistletoe feast. 


And there is that siren from the factories too, a little before the 
sixth hour and the day-shift, above there in the great lake country, 
where the shipyards lit up all night stretch a long sidereal trellis 
across the espalier of the sky: a thousand lamps fondled by the 
raw-silk things of snow. . . . Great pearl-fields widening, great 
flawless pearls, are they meditating their reply at the deepest 
depths of the waters?—O all things there are for birth again, O 
you all reply! And the vision at last without fault or flaw! ... 


It is snowing on the gods of alloy and on the steelworks lashed 
by short liturgies; on the slag and the sweepings and the embank- 
ment grasses: it is snowing on the fever and implements of men— 
snow finer than the coriander seed in the desert, snow fresher than 
the first milk of young creatures in April. . . . It is snowing away 
down there towards the West, on the silos and the ranches and 
the vast, unhistorical plains jackbooted by pylons; on the layout 
of unborn cities and on the dead ashes where the camps were; 
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cette buée d’un souffle 4 sa naissance, comme la premiére 
transe d’une lame mise 4 nu. . . . I] neigeait, et voici, nous en 
dirons merveilles : Paube muette dans sa plume, comme une 
grande chouette fabuleuse en proie aux souffles de l’esprit, enflait 
son corps de dahlia blanc. Et de tous les cétés il nous était 
prodige et féte. Et le salut soit sur la face des terrasses, ot 
T’Architecte, autre été, nous a montré des oeufs d’engoulevent! 


II 

Je sais que des vaisseaux en peine dans tout ce naissain pale 
poussent leur meuglement de bétes sourdes contre la cécité des 
hommes et des dieux; et toute la misére du monde appelle le 
pilote au large des estuaires. Je sais qu’aux chutes des grands 
fleuves se nouent d’étranges alliances, entre le ciel et eau: de 
blanches noces de noctuelles, de blanches fétes de phryganes. Et 
sur les vastes gares enfumées d’aube comme des palmeraies sous 
verre, la nuit laiteuse engendre une féte du gui. 


Et il y a aussi cette siréne des usines, un peu avant la sixiéme 
heure et la reléve du matin, dans ce pays, la-haut, de trés 
grands lacs, ot les chantiers illuminés toute la nuit tendent sur 
Pespalier du ciel une haute treille sidérale : mille lampes choyées 
des choses gréges de la neige. . . . De grandes nacres en crois- 
sance, de grandes nacres sans défaut méditent-elles leur réponse 
au plus profond des eaux?—46 toutes choses a renaitre, 6 vous 
toute réponse! Et la vision enfin sans faille et sans défaut! ... 


I] neige sur les dieux de fonte et sur les aciéries cinglées de 
bréves liturgies; sur le machefer et sur ’ordure et sur herbage 
des remblais : il neige sur la fiévre et sur l’outil des hommes— 
neige plus fine qu’au désert la graine de coriandre, neige plus 
fraiche qu’en Avril le premier lait des jeunes bétes. . . . Il neige 
par la-bas vers ]’Ouest, sur les silos et sur les ranchs et sur les 
vastes plaines sans histoire enjambées de pylones; sur les tracés de 
villes 4 naitre et sur la cendre morte des camps levés; 
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on the high unbroken soils, irritated with acids, and on the 
hordes of black fir-trees entangled with barbed eagles, like war 
trophies. ... What had you to say, trapper, about your two hands 
that were discharged? And what disquieting gentleness has laid 
its cheek tonight upon the pioneers’s axe? .. . It is snowing out- 
side Christendom on the youngest bramble and on the tenderest 
creature. Spouse of the world, my presence! . .. And somewhere 
in the world where silence illuminates a larch-tree’s dream, sad- 
ness raises its servant mask. 


Ifl 


It was not enough that so many seas, it was not enough that 
so many lands had scattered the ways of our life. On this new 
bank, we are hauling in the net of our routes, a growing burden: 
must there be, furthermore, all this plain-chant of the snows to 
rob us of the trace of our footsteps? . . . Are you stretching over 
the roads of the wide world the meaning and measurement of 
our years, snows prodigal of absence, snows cruel at the heart of 
women where hope wastes away? 


And She whom I think of among all the women of my race, 
from the ends of her old age raises to her God her face of gentle- 
ness. And it is a pure lineage that her grace keeps in me. “Let 
us be left, the two of us, to this speech without words which is 
yours to speak, O you all presence, O you all patience! And like 
a great Ave of grace on our path, there sings low the pure 
song of our race. And it is so long a time this trance of sweet- 
ness keeps vigil in me. ... 


A lady of high lineage was your soul silent in the shadow of 
your crosses; but poor woman’s flesh, in her old age, was your 
woman’s living heart agonised in all women. . . . In the heart of 
the beautiful captive country where we shall once again burn 
the thorn, it is indeed a great pity of the women of every age 
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sur les hautes terres non rompues, envenimées d’acides, et 
sur les hordes d’abiés noirs empétrés d’aigles barbelés, comme 
des trophées de guerre. . . . Que disiez-vous, trappeur, de vos 
deux mains congédiées ? Et sur la hache du pionnier quelle in- 
quiétante douceur a cette nuit posé la joue? ... I] neige hors 
chrétienté sur les plus jeunes ronces et sur les bétes les plus 
neuves. Epouse du monde ma présence! . . . Et quelque part 
au monde ou le silence éclaire un songe de méléze, la tristesse 
souléve son masque de servante. 


III 


Ce n’était pas assez que tant de mers, ce n’était pas assez que 
tant de terres eussent dispersé la course de nos ans. Sur la rive 
nouvelle ot nous halons, charge croissante, le filet de nos routes, 
encore fallait-il tout ce plain-chant des neiges pour nous ravir 
la trace de nos pas... . Par les chemins de la plus vaste terre 
étendez-vous le sens et la mesure de nos ans, neiges prodigues 
de absence, neiges cruelles au coeur des femmes ot s’épuise 
Pattente? 


Et Celle 4 qui je pense entre toutes femmes de ma race, du 
fond de son grand Age léve 4 son Dieu sa face de douceur. Et 
Cest un pur lignage que tient sa grace en moi. ‘“Qu’on nous 
laisse tous deux a ce langage sans paroles dont vous avez Vusage, 
6 vous toute présence, 6 vous toute patience | Et comme un grand 
Ave de grace sur vos pas chante tout bas le chant trés pur de 
notre race. Et il y a un si long temps que veille en moi cette 
affre de douceur... . 


Dame de haut parage fut votre 4me muette 4 l’ombre de vos 
croix ; mais chair de pauvre femme , en son grand 4ge , fut votre 
coeur vivant de femme en toutes femmes suppliciée. . . . Au 
coeur du beau pays captif ot nous briélerons l’épine , c’est bien 
grande pitié des femmes de tout age a qui le bras des hommes 
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whose men’s arms have failed them. And who is it will lead 
you, in this greater widowhood, to your Churches underground, 
where the lamp is frugal and the bee divine? 


... And all this time of my silence in a far country, I have 
watched on the pale bramble roses your worn eyes become paler. 
And you alone were spared that speechlessness that is like a black 
stone in the heart of man. ... For our years are lands in tenure 
which no one holds in fief, but like a great Ave of grace on our 
path, there follows us afar the song of pure lineage; and it is 
so long a time this trance of sweetness keeps vigil in us. . ... 


Did it snow, this night, on that side of the world where you 
sit with joined hands? . .’. Here, there is great noise of chains 
in the streets where men go running towards their shadow. And 
it was not known that there were still so many chains in the world 
for the equipment of wheels in flight towards the day. And there 
is also a great noise of spades at our doors, O vigils! The city- 


hireling negroes go about upon the aphtae of the earth like the 
people of the Salt Ministry. A lamp 


survives night’s cancer. And a bird of pink ash, which was a 
burning ember all summer, suddenly lights up the crypts of 
winter, like the Phasis Bird in the Hour Books of the Year One 
Thousand. . . . Spouse of the world, my presence, spouse of the 
world, my vigil! May that fresh breathing, which is lie, once 
again ravish us! . . . And in men is the sadness of men, but that 
strength also which is nameless and that grace, at times, in which 
they surely must have smiled. 


IV 
I, only accountant, from the height of this corner room sur- 
rounded by an Ocean of snows. —Precarious host of the moment, 
man without proof or witness, shall I unmoor my low bed like 
a canoe from its cove? . . . Those who, each day, pitch camp 
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fit défaut. Et qui donc vous ménera, dans ce plus grand veu- 
vage, a vos Eglises souterraines ot la lampe est frugale et l’abeille 
est divine ? 


. . . -Et tout ce temps de mon silence en terre lointaine , aux 
roses pales des ronciers j’ai vu palir usure de vos yeux. Et 
vous seule aviez grace de ce mutisme au coeur de l’homme com- 
me une pierre noire. ... Car nos années sont terres de mouvance 
dont nul ne tient le fief , mais comme un grand Ave de grace 
sur nos pas nous suit au loin le chant de pur lignage ; et il y a 
un si long temps que veille en nous cette affre de douceur. . . . 


Neigeait-il, cette nuit, de ce cété du monde oti vous joignez 
les mains ? .. . Ici, c’est bien grand bruit de chaines par les rues, 
ou vont courant les hommes a leur ombre. Et l’on ne savait pas 
qu’il y efit encore au monde tant de chaines , pour équiper les 
roues en fuite vers le jour. Et c’est aussi grand bruit de pelles 


a nos portes , 6 vigiles ! Les négres de voierie vont sur les aphtes 
de la terre comme gens de gabelle . Une lampe 


survit au cancer de la nuit. Et un oiseau de cendre rose, qui 
fut de braise tout l’été , illumine soudain les cryptes de Vhiver , 
comme |’Oiseau du Phase aux Livres d’heures de l’An Mille.... 
Epouse du monde ma présence , épouse du monde mon attente ! 
Que nous ravisse encore la fraiche haleine de mensonge! .. . Et la 
tristesse des hommes est dans les hommes, mais cette force aussi 
qui n’a de nom, et cette grace, par instants, dont il faut bien 
qwils aient souri.” 


IV 
Seul 4 faire le compte, du haut de cette chambre d’angle qu’en- 
vironne un Océan de neiges. —H6te précaire de l’instant, homme 
sans preuve ni témoin, détacherai-je mon lit bas comme une piro- 
gue de sa crique?. . . Ceux qui campent chaque jour plus loin du 
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further off from their birthplace, those who haul in their boat, 
each day, on other banks, know better day by day the ways of 
things illegible; and ascending the rivers through emerald sem- 
blance towards their source, they are taken suddenly by that 
severe glitter, where all language loses its power. 


Thus man half-naked on the Ocean of the snows, suddenly 
breaking asunder the vast liberation, follows a singular design in 
which words cease to take hold. Spouse of the world, my pres- 
ence, spouse of the world, my prudence! .. . And turning with 
the day towards the primal waters, like the traveller at new moon 
whose direction is uncertain and his gait aberrant, it is my de- 
sign, now, to wander among the oldest layers of speech, among 
the farthest phonetic strata: as far as the most far-off languages, 
as far as the most whole and most parsimonious languages, 


like those Dravidian languages which had no distinct words 
for “yesterday” and “to-day.” . . . Come and follow us, who have 
no word to say: ascending that pure illiterate delight where runs 
the ancient human phrase; we move about among clear elisions, 
the residues of old prefixes that have lost their initial, and fore- 
stalling excellent studies in linguistics, we hack out our new path- 
ways to those unheard-of locutions where the aspiration withdraws 
behind its vowels and the modulation of the breath spreads out, 
under the sway of certain half-toned labials, in search of pure 
vocalic finals. 


And it was at morning, beneath the purest of word-forms, a 
beautiful country without hatred or meanness, a place of grace 
and of mercy for the ascension of the unfailing auguries of the 
mind; and like a great Ave of grace on our path, the great white 
rose-gardens of all the snows rounding. .. . Freshness of umbels, 
of corymbs, freshness of aril under the bean, ah! so many wafers 
still on the lips of the wanderer! .. . What new flora, in a freer 
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lieu de leur naissance, ceux qui tirent chaque jour leur barque sur 
d’autres rives, savent mieux chaque jour le cours des choses illisi- 
bles; et remontant les fleuves vers leur source, entre les vertes 
apparences, ils sont gagnés soudain de cet éclat sévére, ot toute 
langue perd ses armes. 


Ainsi Phomme mi-nu sur l’Océan des neiges, rompant soudain 
immense libration, poursuit un singulier dessein o& les mots 
n’ont plus prise. Epouse du monde ma présence, épouse du mon- 
de ma prudence! .. . Et du cété des eaux premiéres me retour- 
nant avec le jour, comme le voyageur, 4 la néoménie, dont la 
conduite est incertaine et la démarche est aberrante, voici que j’ai 
dessein d’errer parmi les plus vieilles couches du langage, parmi 
les plus hautes tranches phonétiques: jusqu’a des langues trés 
lointaines, jusqu’a des langues trés entiéres et trés parcimonieuses, 


comme ces langues dravidiennes qui n’eurent pas de mots dis- 
tincts pour “hier” et pour “demain”. . . . Venez et nous suivez, 
qui n’avons mots a dire : nous remontons ce pur délice sans 
graphie ott court l’antique phrase humaine; nous nous mouvons 
parmi de claires élisions, des résidus d’anciens préfixes ayant 
perdu leur initiale, et devancant les beaux travaux de linguistique, 
nous nous frayons nos voies nouvelles jusqu’a ces locutions 
inouies, ot laspiration recule au dela des voyelles et la modula- 
tion du souffle se propage, au gré de telles labiales mi-sonores, en 
quéte de pures finales vocaliques. 


.... Et ce fut au matin, sous le plus pur vocable, un beau pays 
sans haine ni lésine, un lieu de grace et de merci pour la montée 
des siirs présages de l’esprit; et comme un grand Ave de grace 
sur nos pas, la grande roseraie blanche de toutes neiges 4 la ronde. 
. . . Fraicheur d’ombelles, de corymbes, fraicheur d’arille sous 
la féve, ha! tant d’azymes encore aux lévres de l’errant! .. . 
Quelle flore nouvelle, en lieu plus libre, nous absout de la fleur 
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place, absolves us from the flower and from the fruit? What bone 
shuttle in the hands of old women, what ivory almond in the 
hands of young women 


will weave us fresher linen for the pyres of the living? ... 
Spouse of the world, our patience, spouse of the world our vigil! 
... Ah! all the dwarf-elder of dream flush with our faces! And 
we ravished once again, O world! by thy fresh breathing, which 


is lie! . . . Where the rivers are still fordable, where the snows 
are still fordable, we shall pass on, this night, an unfordable 
soul... . And beyond are the great linens of dream and all that 


fungible stuff in which being involves its fate... . 


Henceforth this page with no more written. 
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et du fruit? Quelle navette d’os aux mains des femmes de grand 
age, quelle amande d’ivoire aux mains des femmes de jeune age 


nous tissera linge plus frais pour la brilure des vivants? ... . 
Epouse du monde notre patience, épouse du monde notre at- 
tente! ... Ah ! tout ’hiéble du songe 4 méme notre visage ! 
Et nous ravisse encore, 6 monde! ta fraiche haleine de men- 
songe! ... La ot les fleuves encore sont guéables, 1a ow les 
neiges encore sont guéables, nous passerons ce soir une 4me non 
guéable. .. . Et au dela sont les grands lés du songe, et tout ce 
bien fongible ot l’étre engage sa fortune. ... 


Désormais cette page ou plus rien ne s’inscrit. 


SR Nias cles age 
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ment on the greatness of contemporary writers, even 
though it appears the most difficult in the world to evaluate. 
The whole issue is beclouded by immediate success, by the dictates 
of fashion. Some conform to these, others reject them, each 
according to his humor. The result is the same, the uncertainty 
identical: one can trust neither the favor of the crowd nor one’s 
own preference. But very soon, I find, those who have neither 
visible antecedents nor followers begin to stand out. As in the 
case of the pyramids, or of the new precept of a philosophy or a 
religion, one distinguishes nothing which could have engendered 
them, nor yet which stems from them. This or that mediocre 
writer, on the other hand, can scarcely be isolated from those who 
resemble him. I immediately recognize his ancestry and his 
emulators. With them he forms a group in which no inferiority is 
really manifest. But this other writer has no perceptible mas- 
ter and seems to discourage imitation. Perhaps, with time, lines 
of influence will appear more clearly. But at the moment he rises 
in superb solitude. One does not know whence he derives a grace 
which he alone possesses and to which no one dares lay claim. 
Thus in recent French literature Proust, Valéry, Claudel defy 
one’s search for models, rivals and even disciples. When they 
themselves designate the geniuses that have formed their own the 
kinship often is not striking and, whereas it is unmistakable in 
the minor writers who dissimulate it, one is astonished that these 
have so thoroughly assimilated the teachings from which they 
claim to have profited that one would not have perceived it, per- 


[nent is, it seems to me, one way to pass a first judg- 
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haps, but for their avowal. Nor is it apparent that the teaching 
which they dispense is much followed either. They possess a 
secret which they have stolen no one knows where and which no 
one in turn can steal from them. 

In varying degrees this appears to be the situation of all the 
great talents of today. But for none of them is it more remark- 
able than for St.-John Perse. His work, which fills less than 
a hundred pages, appears to be one of the vastest. Eloges, 
Anabase, Exil—all these poems to which their author, constrained 
by the very high post which he occupied in the State, would allow 
only the most parsimonious circulation—continue to astonish che 
reader by an enigmatic power which belongs only to them. The 
resemblance which unites them is extreme, like the difference 
which separates them from all others. One must borrow from 
the poet’s work itself a formula capable of expressing its impres- 
sive singularity: “One long and single sentence without a break 
forever unintelligible.” This is indeed what it appears to be: un- 
intelligible, in the fashion of an instrument whose purpose one 
cannot fathom, but whose perfection, delicacy and polish one 
immediately admires. 

It is necessary, however, to attempt to discover the nature and 
the ambition of a work which nothing in literature announces or 
accompanies. I am well aware that the hypotheses I am about 
to form will be adventurous and that they will be incomplete. 
But they are the first, I believe, to interpret an art which seems 
to defy all interpretation. This is perhaps enough to excuse their 
errors and their insufficiency. There are few works, indeed, so 
likely to lead the reader astray and put him in the presence of a 
closed universe which he does not know how to enter and which 
his previous experience of letters in no wise helps him to situate. 
Everything about it is foreign and obscure. Even the language 
is disconcerting. A mysterious process has modified it without 
violence. It has lost many current words, preserving the while 
the most common ones, those which designate objects of im- 
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mediate necessity or the fundamental emotions of human life. 
On the other hand it has gained their rarest vocables, those which 
one never hears: vaigrage (planking), hongreur (horse-gelder), 
achaine (achene), tigueté (speckled), bréhaigne (barren), ac- 
core (bluff), démascler (to remove the outer bark of a cork tree). 
One would think they were deliberately created by the poet. Yet 
such is by no means the case, and if one but take the trouble to 
inquire one soon learns that each of these designates a perfectly 
existing thing or action: the inner planking of a ship’s hull; the 
profession of horse-gelder; the winged seed of a plant; the way 
color appears on an eggshell; the barrenness of a female animal; 
the nature of a certain kind of coast in the vocabulary of sailors; 
the work or the gesture of workers whose occupation no one ever 
thinks about, like removing the usable bark of the cork tree. The 
reality of these objects and ways was indistinct and non-existent, 
as it were, because one did not know their name. They take their 
place in consciousness only at the moment when this name, known 
and identified, separates them, illuminates them and brings them 
to our attention for the first time. Our consciousness immedi- 
ately takes possession of them and it is then enriched by new 
signs which make it perceive in the world more details and make 
it, so to speak, more concrete, completely enumerable. 

But this writer not only knows how to reveal unknown things. 
He also knows how to multiply the meaning of the most familiar 
words by happy alliances and calculated graftings. He speaks 
strangely of explications (explanations) of green fabrics or of the 
échéance (expiration, falling due) of a shore.’ We are aston- 
ished. This is because odd semantic cross-breedings have oc- 
curred: the origin of the word, its ancient meanings concur with 
its present use to endow its ordinary sense with all kinds of ac- 
cessory developments which transform and renew it. The com- 


monplace and empty word suddenly becomes inexhaustible and 

“4 Péchéance de nos rives.” This phrase T. S. Eliot (in the Faber & Faber Ltd. 
edition of Anabasis, published in 1930, p. 21) has loosely translated as “to the shores’ 
end.” A more exact rendering would be “on the confines of our shores.”—Translator’s 
note. 
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new. Echéance means at once limit, slope and an abrupt fall 
in the terrain, it is a frontier and a cliff. Explication evokes the 
triple action of unfolding, of hoisting, of convincing and gives to 
the display of a rich object the value of a kind of specious argu- 
ment. When the poet advises, “Fais choix d’un grand chapeau 
dont on séduit le bord” (Choose a wide hat with a brim you 
can seduce), we understand that it can be suppled and persuaded, 
as it were, by a caress of the hand, to assume the desired form. 
But who at first thought of the etymology of these words? Who 
suspected that by straining it one could introduce anew the mean- 
ing of “fold” in explication, that of “fall” in échéance, that of 
“leading in a different direction” in séduire? 

It is not easy to dominate such a vocabulary, whose subtle 
richness inevitably creates an obstacle to comprehension. Only 
a long familiarity can make it transparent. Each word must be 
given time to foreshadow its use and its young opulence, to lead 
revery to the confluence of the different currents which have 
swelled it with so many unexpected contributions. 

This language, which one had thought to be arbitrary, a capri- 
cious assemblage of sonorous syllables, can thus be deciphered. 
Slow research and a kind of yielding to its powers can force it to 
give up its secrets. The patience and the knowledge that must 
be expended to succeed in this no doubt deprive so well-guarded 
a text of the hurried or unforewarned readers who compose the 
greatest number. It may be doubted, however, that the author 
is anxious to attract these. 

Yet why go to such great lengths to recreate the language? 
What could it not express just as it was? But the poet uses it to 
describe attitudes, customs, occupations quite as inhabitual as the 
language he has achieved. It is as though he were recording the 
annals of some civilization so long vanished, or situated on so 
distant a shore, that neither the traveler nor the historian have 
been able to reach it. Moreover everything about it is allusive 


and no explanation is provided. Long and solemn enumerations 
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summarize customs which are inexplicable, but imbued, as it were, 
with an immemorial dignity. At other times speeches, about 
which we know neither who utters them nor who listens to them, 
proffer to the void something in the nature of panegyrics which 
are almost without object, dwell on obscure confidences or, ex- 
pressing purely the transports of the soul, are but a succession 
of enthusiastic or desolate exclamations. 

Nothing is more disconcerting than the subject-matter of these 
songs. And as with the vocabulary discussed above, so one would 
swear that the things evoked by the poet were invented by an 
imagination given to fantasy and recognizing no other law than 
its own caprice. A horse’s skull on the end of a pole, a ram’s 
skin painted red, the saddle of the weakling burned in the open 
air, the spice and the green grain swelling during the winter 
moons, the mauve clay of the great depths, public rites in honor 
of a pool—there is nothing that does not seem the laborious or 
mischievous lie of a mind bent on pleasure, indulging in mockery 
or given to wandering. But one is soon led to recognize that 
everything is true to life and has been borrowed from various 
parts of the world and been assembled here in a disparate collec- 
tion of wonders. The ethnographer, the archeologist, the ex- 
plorer recognize their own material, whether it be the rites prac- 
ticed in an archipelago of the Pacific, the funeral sacrifices or the 
works of art of the Siberian steppes, or the order of precedence 
as it is fixed by the most rigorous of etiquettes at a great Asiatic 
court. The entire universe contributes to this total museum in 
which man’s rarest and most moving conceptions are arrayed in 
long processions. The poet, writing to a friend, confides to him 
what little he has remembered of the ever-fragmentary collec- 
tions which he has visited and in which never more than one 
privileged object has appealed to him: “In London at the British 
Museum a crystal skull of the pre-Columbian collection, and at 
the South Kensington Museum, a child’s small boat picked up 
by Lord Brassey in the middle of the Indian Ocean; in Moscow, 
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at the Kremlin, a woman’s bracelet on the raw hock of a stuffed 
horse, beneath the crude harness of a nomad conqueror; at the 
Armeria of Madrid an Infante’s armor; in Warsaw a letter from 
a prince on beaten gold; at the Vatican, a similar letter on goat- 
skin; in Bremen a historic collection of unreal pictures for the 
bottoms of cigar-boxes. . . .” 

One must look no further. The poems of St.-John Perse 
are made of such treasures. Nothing goes into them which does 
not already contain much art, which has not cost much patience, 
courage and care, which in short is not entitled to the homage of 
a devotion. It is the poet himself who enters “the Beacon 
Warehouse, where the fables and the lanterns lie;” it is he who 
crosses the “great halls where the panoplies of phasmas and va- 
nessas crumble,” he again who lights up the “beautiful troughs 
of lapis where the brittle bone princess pinned with gold goes 
down through the centuries beneath her head of sisal hair.” But 
he does not only visit the repositories of masterpieces and curi- 
osities. His round leads him over the entire planet in quest of 
booty. And when he cannot see, he still has the resource of read- 
ing. Great traveler that he is, one imagines him fixing in his 
memory that especially which to him reveals refinement or gen- 
ius. Great reader that he is, he surely looks to the vastest reper- 
tories to complete what his travels have taught him. He is in- 
terested in the minor sciences whose lack of prestige causes them 
to be forgotten: those that concern themselves with establishing 
the lineage of illustrious families, with classifying coins and med- 
als, with drawing ocean maps, with determining on the calendar 
year by year the place of the movable feasts. The numismatist, 
the philologist, the religious historian bring him by turns the 
products of their art, the fruits of their application. The news 
items in the papers must also give up to him everything incon- 
ceivable that they may happen to contain. The mention of “him 
who saves from the armies a very rare hybrid of Himalayan 
bramble-rose” or that of “those great iron coins exhumed by 
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lightning” resemble the brief account, in a newspaper paragraph, 
of an inconsequential, but almost magic occurrence: a miracle of 
chance, a freak of nature, the luck, intrepidity or extreme skill 
of an unknown who immediately returns to his obscurity. Thus, 
during the poet’s infancy, in the Antilles, a ship was deposited 
by a cyclone in the middle of his native island and there became 
transformed into a basket of flowers. 

This writer is not content to display in his poems as in a kind 
of ideal gallery the deliberate or fortuitous feats of intelligence 
and of nature—all the dazzling successes which man’s industry 
has been able to achieve, the fugitive emotions of his heart, elu- 
sive but exquisite and occurring only once, the vicissitudes of 
great kingdoms or the nobility of their military, civil and religious 
institutions. This is but the quintessential matter of a song which 
celebrates other miracles: suddenly, against this grandiose back- 
ground, the clear avowals of felicity or sadness, of glory or 
bitterness stand out. Repeated with insistence they imperceptibly 
give to each piece its secret meaning. The wondrous harvest 
culled from all ages and latitudes merely makes it possible to ex- 
press beyond time and in an indeterminate place human emotions 
chosen among the most threadbare and the most solemn. It 
tears them from their particular and ephemeral frame, only to 
give them another which transfigures them. It places them in 
a supernatural light. Surrounded by splendors which stupefy, 
banished from a vulgar and unstable world, they now appear 
with the simplicity, the power of things which do not pass. 

That the purpose of the poet is indeed this is proved by the 
song which he calls “Exile.” Words several times repeated in 
the overture evoke with monotony all matter that is without 
consistency and without value. Sand, smoke, ashes, foam, hum- 
ble and fleeting species, which are born of the wear or the com- 
bustion of true substances, proclaim that there is nothing in the 
world which has worth or is enduring. The sea, endlessly roll- 
ing “its sound of skulls upon the shores,” insistently proclaims 
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the world’s vanity. The man who feels himself destined like 
the most solid monuments to the same wretched fate resolves to 
build precisely with those things which, being fragile and without 
a morrow, seem very close to having no existence: “with the 
achene, the anopheles, with straw and sand, with the frailest 
things, with the vainest things, the simple thing, the simple thing 
right before you, the simple thing of being here in the passing of 
day.” From that moment the poet knows what work he can con- 
ceive: “I have founded,” he writes, “on the void and the spindrift 
and the smoke of the sands. I shall lie dowr in the cisterns and in 
the hollow vessels, in all the vain or insipid places where the 
taste of grandeur lingers.” It is here, indeed, in what the wind 
carries away, that he assures himself the least deceptive glory. 
He celebrates the triumph which he expects to achieve over the 
instability of things by trusting himself only to the lightest and 
most fragile of these. “And suddenly I derive strength and 
presence from everything in which the theme of nothingness still 
smokes.” If all things ceaselessly vanish here below, there is 
sureness only in the continuous dilapidation which forms the law 
of the world. The spirit, which is free, can accede to it instead 
of attempting to resist it: the spirit then no longer is subjected 
to it, but finds itself, as it were, in tune with eternity. Such is 
“Exile,” that feeling of absence which pursues him who no longer 
recognizes his fatherland anywhere and who in his soul alone 
has chosen to discover his pleasures and his pains. There is now 
nothing terrestrial which does not appear to him insipid, and 
made for someone other than himself. ‘Noonday sings, o sad- 
ness! . . . and the wonder is announced by this cry: o wonder! 
and something which one cannot merely laugh at behind one’s 
tears. ... But what is it, oh! what is it, in all things, that is sud- 
denly lacking? ...” This exile perceives that he is everywhere 
a stranger. Wherever he is, he does not speak the language that 
is used and the coin which he offers has no currency. He is at 
home only in that intimate universe which he has furnished with 
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everything in nature or in man which has struck him as excellent 
and rare. 

It was in order to speak appropriately of this chosen province 
that he searched the language for its least used words and that 
he enhanced the power of others. Nothing seemed to him too 
luxurious or farfetched to describe a promised land which he en- 
visioned as without a tie or resemblance of any kind with the 
ordinary setting of life. Never was choice so severe, never was 
labor so patient. But he succeeded thus in giving as a scene for 
his wholly spiritual chronicles a kind of supreme civilization, 
composed of the essence of those which history records and going 
beyond them in grandeur and in majesty. 

And so this learned poetry which recounts the delights and 
the nostalgias of the soul slowly initiates the latter to its strange 
charms. They soon become familiar to us and we can understand 
this new language without difficulty, gladly haunt this region 
where its ways are sovereign and where we greet a great number 
of wonders in which we have a share. We listen with delight 
to a very pure song which tells us about ourselves: we expect 
nothing else, I imagine, from poetry. 








THE DOLLAR THAT EVADED 
THE GATES OF HELL 


By JAMES ROSS 


per to notice what he was eating. He had to have five 

dollars to send to a man out in California. The man, who 
called himself James Updyke, ran an advertisement in a weekly 
magazine named Tuer Patrurinper. For five dollars Updyke 
said he would mail a book illustrating and describing every kind 
of butterfly to be found in North America. “Why not,” he 
asked, “spend your spare time pleasantly and profitably collect- 
ing butterflies for me? I pay up to five-dollars ($5.00) for cer- 
tain specimens.” 

Steve already had four dollars and thirty cents. It had taken 
him six months to get it. Now it was late in July. The butter- 
flies would be gone in a couple of months. If he didn’t move 
fast it looked like he’d wear overalls to school again next winter. 
He hated to think about it. The other boys in his class would 
wear suits, or trousers and sweaters. Steve looked at his father, 
Clay Wilkins, who was wiping the buttermilk off his lips with the 
back of his right hand just then. It wasn’t any use asking him 
for money. He wouldn’t be drinking buttermilk now if he had 
any. Steve glanced at his mother who didn’t have it either. She 
was feeding the baby some mashed potatoes. At the other end of 
the table Harry, who was six, stirred molasses furiously with both 
forefingers. It made a sluggish whirlpool in the center of his 
plate. Steve was starting to call him down when he heard what 
sounded like somebody beating a rug with a couple of drumsticks, 
followed by the creak of wagon wheels rolling. 

“Sounds like a runaway team,” said Steve’s mother, Annie. 
She was a small, spindly woman with straw-colored hair, a sal- 
low complexion, and eyes like blue beads. 


Go WILKINS was too busy figuring that night at sup- 
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“Sounds kind of similiar to Uncle Doug’s team,” Clay said, 
cocking his left ear and opening his mouth wide to catch more 
of the sound. It got closer, then headed directly towards them 
with a brief wooden clatter. 

“Tt is Uncle Doug. He turned in at the bridge,” Clay said. 

Steve stood up so he could see around the house better. Here 
came the two mouse-colored mules that even looked like mice, 
poisoned and swollen, in the dim twilight. The sides of their 
bits were covered with foam. They strained against the breast- 
tree, their eyes popping, like they thought the covered wagon 
behind them was a hungry cat. The wagon and team went out 
of sight around the house. Somebody bellowed, “Whoa, con- 
found it!” 

Clay got up from the.table. Steve followed him out into the 
back yard. 

“That you, Uncle Doug?” Clay called. 

Then Steve saw the old man sitting on the wagon seat. His 
face was stern and bearded. His eyes were the shade of a 
Cherokee’s and had a glimmer on them like moonlight shining 
on black swamp water. His head was bare and his feet were too. 

“Tt’s me,” he said. “I want you to put me up, Clay.” His voice 
was deep, but his tongue seemed to fumble a little with the words. 

“Then light,” Clay said. 

The old man let himself slowly to the ground. He wore gray 
homespun trousers and a black sateen shirt. 

“‘Where’s your hat and shoes?” Clay asked. 

“Give ’em to a stragglin’ nigger I seen on t’other side of Rocky 
River this mornin’ about nine o’clock,” Uncle Doug said. ‘Won’t 
have no use for em where I’m headin’ next.” 


“Where you headin’?” Clay asked. 

“Inside a coffin,” Uncle Doug said. “Here, Clay, have the 
chap look after my team. He can feed ’em six years of corn 
apiece.” 

“Take the team, Steve,” Clay said. 
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Steve nodded. He climbed to the doubletree and rapped the 
mules’ flanks with the ends of the lines. He was twelve years 
old, and never spoke when a nod or a motion of the hands would 
do. 

When Steve got back to the kitchen his mother and the two 
younger children had gone to bed. Clay was sitting in a cane- 
bottomed chair, his feet propped on top of the cold stove. He 
was a tall, gaunt man with a border of light hair around the back 
of his neck. What meat he had on him looked like it was in the 
first stages of petrification. His deep-set blue eyes were watery, 
but kind. Uncle Doug sat beside him in a wicker rocking chair. 
In his left hand there was a glassful of what looked like water. 
On the table, beside the molasses pitcher, was a glass jug half 
full of what looked like water too. 

“T tell you my time’s come,” Uncle Doug said. His voice 
wheezed like he was holding back a cough. “Ill be dead before 
another week passes.” 

““What seems to be your ailment, Uncle Doug?” Clay asked. 
His voice always had a soft tone no matter how loud he called. 

The old man finished his drink. “My heart,” he said, wiping 
his mouth on his shirt sleeve. “I?ll never actually sleep no more 
in this life. I can’t lie down. Only way I can rest a-tall is to 
sit up and nod in a rockin’ chair.” 

“This liquor ain’t doing you no good,” Clay said. He got up 
and poured himself a drink in his wife’s coffee cup. 

“Can’t harm me. Going to die anyhow,” Uncle Doug said. 

“You ought to see a doctor right away.” 

“Tt’d just be a waste of good money that I ain’t got in the first 


place,” Uncle Doug said. “I’m generatin’ my own poison now. 


Don’t need no doctor to finish the job. Here, chap, pour me a 
dram outen that jug.” 

Steve took the glass and filled it. Uncle Doug tossed it off in 
one long swallow. There was a red spot on each cheek now. 
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“Aye, Lord! She burns reverent!” Uncle Doug said. “I feel 
like I got a spark of life in me now. But however, I ain’t.” 

“You'll get all right,” Clay said doubtfully. Steve sat down 
on the floor beside the window. 

“Clay,” Uncle Doug said, and now his voice was clear. “Clay, 
I got two last wishes to request offen you. I know them mules 
ain’t much, but I’m leavin’ you a good wagon, canvas covered— 
there ain’t but a few left in this country—and a fair set of harness. 
Not to mention my Long Tom shotgun I got in the wagon.” 

“What you want me to do?” Clay asked. He was looking at 
the jug. 

“When I’m in my coffin I want you to take and wet my lips 
with corn liquor. Then I want you to git a dollar bill and put it 
in one of my pockets,” Uncle Doug said. 

“You ain’t going to die just yet,” Clay said. 

“Wait and see. You recollect your Aunt Louvina, Clay, how 
she was always ruein’ the day we got married. How she was 
day and night preachin’ to me sober and prayin’ over my drunk 
body because I was a mule trader and a sharp man in a deal. 
“You don’t care for nothin’ but the almighty dollar,’ she used 
to say. ‘Mammon, Mammon is thy God. Well,’ she’d say, 
‘you may trade and cheat and pile up the gold, but you can’t 
take a dollar to the grave with you.’ I aim to prove otherwise,” 
Uncle Doug said. 

“Seems kind of foolish. She’s been dead over ten years now, 
Clay said. He got up and poured himself another drink. 

Steve was watching Uncle Doug. A man who would waste a 
dollar like that. 

The old man was sitting up straight as a rifle barrel. The bot- 
tom of his gray beard spilled over his folded arms. His face was 
solid as that of the Indian on the Buffalo Nickel. 

“Them’s my last wishes,” Uncle Doug said calmly. “I want 
to take a dollar through the Gates of Hell.” 


” 
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II 


Uncle Doug stayed in the kitchen that night, sitting in the 
rocking chair, a blanket spread over his knees. Steve was with 
him. His bed was a couple of heavy quilts thrown on the floor. 
The boy fell asleep at once, but woke about midnight. The 
stairs had creaked. 

I don’t know how they have the heart, Steve thought. They’ve 
already got three more than they can feed and keep clothes on. 
Except they won’t have to bother about me much longer if I can 
get my hand on seventy more cents. That last butterfly I saw 
right before sundown was maybe worth good money, just floating 
through the air. Yellow and had four black lines running along- 
side his body. Like a railroad track on each wing. Ought to 
catch a few five dollar ones before frost. Buy my own clothes. 
Buy me some schoolbooks too. Except that last seventy cents 
is mighty hard to get. 

Then he opened his eyes and looked up at the dark. 

I’m getting dumb as a chicken, he told himself. They can 
still wet his lips with corn liquor. 

“You say something, chap?” 

“No, sir.” 

‘Well, pour me a dram,” Uncle Doug said. “I’m restless as a 
fox in a trap.” 

Steve found the jug on the table. 

“Why don’t you drink it out of the jug?” he asked. 

“T will. Give it here,” the old man said. He drank, then 
Steve put the jug back on the table. 

“How old are you, chap?” Uncle Doug asked. 

“Be thirteen next April.” 

“Your pa says you’re sharp in your books.” 

“T get by.” 

“Git education. I’d a been a rich man now if I’d a had some 
learnin’?. When I was 2 young man it was my ambition to be 
wuth a hundred thousand dollars when I died. I made money 
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too, tradin’ around. But I drunk a lot and bet on a passel of 
slow hosses and chicken-hearted roosters, and most anything else 
that had a bit of chance in it, such as the sun not risin’ next day. 
Then I made a few bad moves at the wrong time. Funny thing 
how a man can work hard and plan till he’s got his ducks all in 
a row, then make one mis-step and be borrowin’ chewin’ tobacco 
next mornin’. Git education, boy, and git the dollar. Specially 
the dollar. They’s some things money won’t buy, such as salva- 
tion and justice. But salvation’s already free as the Good Book 
states in the King James version, and nobody exceptin’ a man in 
the last stages of dam-foolishness wants justice nohow.” 

“Yes, sir,’ Steve said. He thought: well, you’ve gone and 
advised me to do it yourself now. So it must be all right. Funny 
how a man can cut his throat with a weapon dull as his own 
tongue. 

Uncle Doug cleared his throat. In the dark it sounded like 
the growl of a dog. 

“Somebody,” he said, “don’t know if it was Solomon, or Abe 
Lincoln or maybe even Jeff Davis, once said never let a dollar 
roll by. Then in another chapter or verse somewheres he men- 
tions the known fact if you let a woman have her way she will 
lead you astray. Remember them advices, chap.” 

Uncle Doug laughed. It sounded like the laughter of some- 
body that’s just finished eating a green persimmon by mistake and 
in plain view of another party that thinks it’s funny. 

“Yes, sir,” Steve said. 

“Except some women—the right woman—wouldn’t lead you 
astray,” Uncle Doug said. “She wouldn’t even try to lead you 
a-tall if she seen you had done and made up your mind. She’d 
take and follow you to the very Gates of Hell.” 

Sure has got the Gates of Hell on his mind tonight, Steve was 
thinking. Wonder what they look like. Smutty, I guess, and 
made out of iron. 

“Once when I was a young man I took a notion to see the coun- 
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try,” Uncle Doug said. “Went out to the Indian Territory first 
and from there on to Canada. Worked for a construction com- 
pany in the town of Regina that’s in the Province of Saskatche- 
wan. Well, there was about fifty men to one woman out there 
in them days. And there was a girl—grown woman she was— 
maybe twenty-five or -six years old used to walk down Main 
Street every mornin’ just before eight o’clock. She worked for 
some lawyer there in town. Never did know her name. Doubt 
if any of the others that lined up along the street every mornin’ 
to see her pass knowed her name either. It didn’t make no differ- 
ence. She used to come down the street that summer wearin’ 
one of these here wide-brimmed white straw hats like the ladies 
used to wear. Her hair was like black silk, but her eyes was blue. 
She had a medium figger and come to think about it not the pret- 
tiest face I ever seen, but the kind that stays young and clear 
in a man’s mind when them pretty doll faces has turned into fog. 
We used to take off our hats when she come down the street. 


She knowed all eyes was on her, but she wasn’t brazen. She 
kept her gaze down. None of us ever spoke to her and she never 
spoke neither.” 

Steve was almost asleep when Uncle Doug spoke again. His 
voice was hushed, like a man telling something he still couldn’t 
believe. 


“But one mornin’ she never showed up. Nor the next. Nor the 
one followin’. For eight days we never seen her. Then word 
come to us on the ninth day that she had sickened and died. 
I never knowed her name, nor heard her voice. I can see her 
now. I taken my grip and left town, come back home. I couldn’t 
stand that lonesome gap in the street that come on every mornin’ 
about eight o’clock. Go to sleep, chap,” Uncle Doug said. 

“Call me if you want anything,” Steve said. 

“T won’t care for nothin’ else,” Uncle Doug said. 

The screen on the window was wet when Steve woke up again. 
A cold, soupy fog flowed into the kitchen. He sat up and 
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shivered. Then he pulled the window down and began making 
a fire in the stove. When that was burning he turned towards 
the chair where Uncle Doug was. The old man’s eyes were 
closed. His hands rested in his lap. 

“Uncle Doug,” Steve said. The old man didn’t say anything. 
Steve saw the blanket that had been around his knees was on the 
floor now. He picked it up and put it in the old man’s lap, ac- 
cidentally touching his right hand. It felt like meat that has 
been in the icebox for a couple of hours. Steve grabbed his 
wrist. He hunted for the old man’s pulse. It was like hunting 
for sunshine in the dead of the night. 


III 


Clay Wilkins was a sharecropper who saw and briefly held a 
little cash in the month of November when he sold his cotton. The 
rest of the year his credit was good with Yonce & Company— 
they owned the farm he worked—and with a negro bootlegger 
named Ives Waddell. On this Saturday morning Clay rode a 
mule into Corinth and tried to buy a coffin on time from LeRoy 
Smathers, the undertaker, who shook his head without even 
bothering to look up from the ledger he held in his lap. 

“Well, lend me a dollar anyhow,” Clay said. 

LeRoy shook his head again. It was a movement he had 
down pat. 

So Clay borrowed a dollar from Jasper Yonce, explaining 
what for. Then he re-mounted the mule and rode to the other 
side of town where he bought a gallon of corn whiskey from 
Ives Waddell on the credit. 

On his way home Clay met a neighbor, Dandy McCall, a short, 
flush-faced man who had pop eyes and tense facial muscles, giv- 
ing him a strained, desperate look like a hanging man not quite 
done for. Clay stopped the mule. 

“What you got there, Clay?” Dandy asked. 

“It’s what you think it is,” Clay said. “Listen, Dan, Uncle 
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Doug died at my house last night. I got to get him a grave 
dug.” 

“Died? That’s bad! I sure hate to hear that,” Dandy said. 
“What took him off?” 

“Old age and liquor, plus a weak heart,” Clay said. “Reckon 
you could pass word around to the neighbors and have ’em dig 
a grave for him?” 

Dandy McCall nodded his head vigorously. 

“We'll have it dug before night,” he said. “Whereabouts was 
you aimin’ to bury, Clay?” 

Clay scratched the back of his neck. “Well, I’m living on rented 
land myself. Wouldn’t be so good to bury him on Jasper Yonce’s 
land. But it wouldn’t hardly look right to bury him in a church 
graveyard. He was a infidel—disowned Jesus Christ and God 
both. Won’t no preacher be crazy about preaching his funeral 
either. Specially if they get wind how his last wishes was to 
have his lips wet with corn liquor and have a dollar put in his 
pocket when he’s laid out in the coffin.” 

“That’s all right. We’ll bury him on my place,” Dandy said. 
“And Papa prays in public since he was saved last summer at big 
meetin’. He’ll be glad to read from the Scriptures and give 
him a last prayer.” 

“Didn’t know your pa could read,” Clay said. 

“Reads in the Bible well, provided he’s got his specs on,” 
Dandy said. “Save that jug, Clay. Me and some of the neigh- 
bors will drop around tonight and sit up with the corpse.” 

“Wish you would,” Clay said. 

That afternoon Clay made a coffin, using some pine boards 
he had stored under the barn to make a henhouse when he got 
some tin for a roof. 

After supper Steve helped bring the coffin into the room that 
his mother said would be the parlor when their ship came in with 
some furniture. They put the coffin on a low table in the middle 
of the parlor. Then Clay took a washpan into the adjoining 
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room and gave the corpse a final bath. Annie arranged things 
in the parlor, dusting a little here and there. She had cut some 
white roses and a few bunches of crape myrtle that afternoon. 
Now she placed the flowers on the mantel and on top of the old 
organ that stood in one corner. She used two fruit jars and a 
cream pitcher for vases. While she worked she hummed a hymn, 
“Beautiful Isle of Somewhere.” Harry was already in bed 
and the baby was asleep in a cradle in the kitchen. 

It was a little after dark when Dandy McCall got there. Old 
Man Gus Brooks and a fellow named Ash Joyner were with him. 
Steve and Annie got chairs for the guests. 

“‘Whyn’t you bring Allie and Miz Joyner?” Annie said. 

Ash Joyner was a squat man who had trouble finding shirts 
that fitted him around the neck. His heavy, rather handsome 
face was the color of a well-tanned piece of horsehide, but the top 
of his head was slick and white as a fresh-peeled onion. He 
twisted his body a little in the chair. 

“She had company,” he said. “But she wanted to come.” 

“Allie would a come too,” Dandy McCall said. “But you know 
how it is, Annie. Things has got to be cooked and all on a Satur- 
day night.” 

“Well I don’t blame nobody for not visitin’ me,” Annie said. 
“T ain’t returned any visits in I don’t know when. We don’t 
ever see a soul. I been after Clay to let’s start goin’ to Sunday 
School again, but we keep puttin’ it off.” 

When Clay came into the room he spoke to the men, then said: 
“T want you all to help me put the corpse in the coffin.” 

“T?]1 get you a light from the kitchen,” Annie said. She went 
out of the parlor. 

Steve sat down on the organ stool. The four men went into 
the other room. Steve watched them bring Uncle Doug out to 
the coffin, then lower him slowly down inside. The old man 
wore clean white socks, but no shoes. Even in the dim light you 
could tell he had needed a haircut mighty bad. Just then Annie 
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brought the lamp in and put it on the mantel. Next she walked 
to the coffin. 

“Why, Clay Wilkins you’ve put your Sunday coat on it!” she 
said. 

“Have chairs, gentlemen,” Clay said and took one himself. 
“Well he didn’t have no coat.” 

“Well you don’t have one now.” 

“Wouldn’t look right to bury him without a coat,” Clay said. 

“All right,” Annie said shortly. “Now I guess we never will 
start going to Sunday School. It wouldn’t look right for you 
to go without your coat.” 

She turned away from the coffin. “I’m tired,” she said. “I’m 
going to bed.” Steve noticed that her upper lip was twitching. 

“Good night, Annie,” said Old Man Gus Brooks. He was 
a widower with a large, full face that went downhill fast where 
his chins should have been. 

“Goodnight, all,” Annie said. She left the room. 


Clay got the jug from behind the organ. 

“Get me four glasses and a bucket of water,” he told Steve. 

Old Man Gus had the first drink. He stood up and nodded 
solemnly towards the coffin. 

“May Doug sleep well till the roll is called up Yonder,” he 
said. 


The others drank without saying anything. When Clay had 
finished his drink he stood up again, taking a bill from the watch 
pocket of his overalls. 

“Gentlemen, the last wishes of the corpse was curious in a way,” 
he said. “He wanted his lips to be wet with corn liquor. And 
he wanted a dollar to take on the way.” 

Clay dropped the dollar into the coffin. 

“No, don’t leave it loose like that. Put it in the pocket where 
the big dogs wears a handkerchief,” Dandy McCall said. “On 
the upper left hand side of his coat.” 

“All right,” Clay said. He bent over the coffin. 
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“Better wet his lips while we still got some liquor,” Old Man 
Gus said. 

“That’s right too,” Clay said, straightening up. He went 
to the organ, got the jug and poured a few drops of liquor into 
his glass. Steve followed him back to the coffin and watched 
him pour the liquor on the dead man’s lips. Most of it trickled 
down the left cheek. 

“He didn’t get much of that,” Clay said, handing the jug to 
Old Man Gus. 

“Funny how hard it is to even help a man get somethin’ he’s 
set his heart on,” Ash Joyner said. “You take a man wants a 
thing mighty bad and he’s apt to get nervous and fumble up his 
chances.” 

By then the jug was back to Clay. He filled his glass. 

“Me I don’t specially want no actual thing now. I just about 
as soon sit around and dream up how it would be if I had a big 
plantation and a big house with niggers to wait on me hand and 
foot, and a Cadillac car to drive, plus plenty of bottled in bond 
liquor to drink,” Clay said. 

“Tt’s better that way than to work yourself to death tryin’ to 
get a poor shadow of the genuine article,” Dandy McCall said. 
“T done found that out myself.” 

“Yes, in dreams a man can get a better grade of goods,” Old 
Man Gus admitted. 

Then it was quiet in the room except for the fairly steady 
sound of glass clinking against stone, matches striking against 
shoe leather, and the low rumble of distant thunder. Steve lay 
down in the corner beside the organ. He fell asleep. 

It was raining hard when he woke up again. There was a 
flash of lightning. When it went away the room seemed quite 
dark although the lamp was still burning. The stone jug was 
under the coffin. Clay Wilkins lay beside it, face up. His eyes 
were closed and he was breathing heavily. Old man Gus slept in 
the rocking chair, mouth open, head thrown back, his hands folded 
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across his big stomach. Ash Joyner and Dandy McCall lay with 
their heads side by side on the edge of the hearth. They snored 
in cadence. Steve got up and tiptoed to the coffin. He picked 
up the jug. It didn’t weigh much. 

There was a brief clap of thunder like somebody had smacked 
a big drum hard not far away. Steve jumped. His stomach hit 
the coffin and jarred it slightly. He got his balance again and 
looked down. Uncle Doug’s eyes were closed. His long, raw- 
boned hands were folded neatly across the front of the blue serge 
coat he wore. Steve reached in cautiously with his right hand. 
When his fingers touched the dry cloth he jerked his hand out 
again. He walked over to the organ stool and sat down. Old 
Man Gus moved his shoulders and muttered something in his 
sleep. The rain came down on the roof steadily, though not 
specially hard now. 

I don’t know, Steve was thinking. He told me out of his own 
mouth to get the money. It was always his motto. But look at 
him now. But look at Papa too. He needs money, all right. 
But he don’t worry about it much. He’s about the least subject 
to being gnawed by greedy feelings of any man I ever laid eyes 
on. I don’t want to wind up like him and Mama. Like a he 
and she rabbit caught in a rabbit gum that decides to go ahead 
and raise a family. There ain’t being much else to do till the 
time when the man that set the gum comes along and jerks them 
out by their hind legs and busts open their heads against the 
nearest tree. 

Steve walked to the coffin again. He reached in with his right 
hand, but pulled it out fast. Uncle Doug’s left eye had come 
open. It gave a warning look to his countenance. Steve backed 
away, towards the door to the other room. His mouth was dry, 
but his armpits felt damp. 

I’ve got to get it, he thought. Wrong or not. It’s wrong 
to do nothing about things. Not to try. Mama and Papa won’t 
do nothing. They can’t now. If I don’t get started pretty soon 
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Ill be like that too. Worse than salt that ain’t got any strength 
left to it.” 

He slipped back to the coffin. With his left hand he held down 
the complaining eyelid. With his right hand he hunted for the 
dollar and found it. Then he ran into the other room and lay 
face down on the bed where Uncle Doug had been not long be- 
fore. He could hear the loud beat of his heart and the soft sound 
of the rain falling slowly on the shingle roof of the house. 


IV 


On the following Monday Steve Wilkins mailed five dollars 
to James Updyke out in Riverside, California. About two weeks 
later he got a mimeographed booklet. It had cuts of butterflies, 
and a short description of each kind. On the last page Updyke 
strongly advised the use of a net that he sold for ten dollars 
(actual cost), a set of forceps for two-fifty, and preserving jars 
for a dollar each. 

Steve got around that by making a net from a broom handle, 
a piece of bent wire, and some cheesecloth. He used his fingers 
for forceps and begged a little cyanide from a druggist in Corinth, 
telling him what he wanted it for. The last he put in fruit jars 
to kill and preserve the butterflies. He followed instructions 
carefully as to packing and mailing them. But there was always 
something wrong by the time they got to California. 

The butterflies went away that fall just about the time school 
opened in Corinth. When a bony young woman wearing glasses 
and considerable make-up called the first roll in the eighth grade 
classroom on the last Monday in September, Steve Wilkins was 
present, along with thirty-five others. His face was clean and 
his hair was combed. He wore a pair of blue overalls and a 
faded overall jacket that had been neatly pressed by his mother 
and patched in a couple of places along the back. 
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SPATIAL FORM IN MODERN 
LITERATURE 


AN ESSAY IN TWO PARTS 


By JOSEPH FRANK 


Part I 


those books it is good to reiterate or contradict every thirty 
years. Despite this excellent advice, neither of these atti- 
tudes toward Laokoon has been adopted by modern writers.’ 
Lessing’s attempt to define the limits of literature and the plastic 
arts has become a dead issue—one to which respectful reference 
is occasionally made, but which no longer has any fecundating 


Line Laokoon, André Gide once remarked, is one of 


influence on esthetic thinking. One can understand how this 
came about in the nineteenth century, with its passion for his- 
toricism, but it is not so easy to understand at present, when so 
many writers on esthetic problems are occupied with questions of 
form. To a historian of literature or the plastic arts, Lessing’s 
effort to define the unalterable laws of these mediums may well 
have seemed quixotic; but modern critics, no longer overawed by 
the bugbear of historical method, have begun to take up again the 
problems he tried to solve. 

Lessing’s own solution to these problems seems, at first glance, 
to have little relation to modern esthetic thinking. The literary 
school against which the arguments of Laokoon were directed, 
the school of pictorial poetry, has long since ceased to interest the 
modern sensibility; and many of its conclusions, particularly when 
based on the plastic arts, grew out of a now-antiquated archeology 
whose discoveries, to make matters worse, Lessing knew mainly at 
second-hand. But it was precisely his quixotic attempt to rise 
above history, to define the unalterable laws of esthetic perception 
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rather than to attack or defend any particular school, which 
gives his work the perennial freshness to which André Gide 
alluded. Since the validity of his theories does not depend on 
their relationship to the literary movements of his time, or on 
the extent of his first-hand acquaintanceship with the artworks 
of antiquity, it is always possible to consider them apart from 
these circumstances and use them in the analysis of later develop- 
ments. 

In Laokoon, Lessing fuses two distinct currents of thought, 
both of great importance in the cultural history of his time. The 
archeological researches of Winckelmann, his contemporary, had 
stimulated a passionate interest in Greek culture among the Ger- 
mans. Lessing went back to Homer, Aristotle and the Greek 
tragedians, using his first-hand knowledge to attack the distorted 
critical theories, supposedly based on classical authority, which 
had filtered into France through Italian commentators and then 
taken hold in Germany. At the same time, as Wilhelm Dilthey 
emphasizes in his famous essay on Lessing, Locke and the em- 
pirical school of English philosophy had given a new impulse 
to esthetic speculation.” Locke tried to solve the problem of 
knowledge by breaking down complex ideas into simple elements 
of sensation, and then examining the operations of the mind to 
see how these sensations were combined to form ideas. This 
method was soon taken over by estheticians: the focus of interest 
shifted from external prescriptions for beauty to an analysis 
of esthetic perception. Writers like Shaftesbury, Hogarth, 
Hutcheson and Burke, to mention only a few, concerned them- 
selves with the precise character and combination of impressions 
that gave esthetic pleasure to the sensibility. Lessing’s friend 
and critical ally, Mendelssohn, popularized this method of deal- 
ing with esthetic problems in Germany, and Lessing himself 
was a close student of these works and many others in the same 
general spirit. Laokoon, as a result, stands at the confluence of 
these intellectual currents: Lessing analyzes the laws of esthetic 
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perception, shows how they prescribe necessary limitations to 
literature and the plastic arts, and then demonstrates how Greek 
writers and painters, especially Homer, created masterpieces by 
obeying these laws. 

His argument starts from the simple observation that literature 
and the plastic arts, working through different sensuous mediums, 
must therefore differ in the fundamental laws governing their 
creation. “If it is true,” Lessing wrote, “that painting and poetry 
in their imitations make use of entirely different means or symbols 
—the first, namely, of form and color in space, the second of arti- 
culated sounds in time—if these symbols indisputably require a 
suitable relation to the thing symbolized, then it is clear that 
symbols arranged in juxtaposition can only express subjects of 
which the wholes or parts exist in juxtaposition; while consecu- 
tive symbols can only express subjects of which the wholes or 
parts are themselves consecutive.” Lessing did not originate this 
formulation, which has a long and complicated history; but he 
is the first to use it systematically, as an instrument of critical 
analysis. Form in the plastic arts, according to Lessing, is neces- 
sarily spatial, because the visible aspect of objects can best be 
presented juxtaposed in an instant of time. Literature, on the 
other hand, makes use of language, composed of a succession of 
words proceeding through time; and it follows that literary 
form, to harmonize with the essential quality of its medium, must 
be based primarily on some form of narrative sequence. Lessing 
used this argument to attack two artistic genres highly popular in 
his day: pictorial poetry and allegorical painting. The pictorial 
poet tried to paint with words, the allegorical painter to tell a 
story in visible images: both were doomed to fail because their 
aims were in contradiction with the fundamental properties of 
their mediums. No matter how accurate and vivid a verbal de- 
scription might be, Lessing argued, it could not give the unified 
impression of a visible object; no matter how skillfully figures 
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might be chosen and arranged, a painting or piece of sculpture 
could not successfully set forth the various stages of an action. 

As Lessing develops his argument, he attempts to prove that 
the Greeks, with an unfailing sense of esthetic propriety, respected 
the limits imposed on different art mediums by the conditions 
of human perception. But to understand the importance of 
Lessing’s distinction it is not necessary to follow the ramifications 
of his argument, nor even to agree with his specific judgments on 
individual writers. Various critics have quarreled with one or 
another of these judgments, thinking that, in doing so, they were 
in some way undermining Lessing’s position; but such a belief 
was based on a misunderstanding of Laokoon’s importance in the 
history of esthetic theory. It is quite possible to use Lessing’s 
insights solely as instruments of analysis, without proceeding to 
judge the value of individual works by how closely they adhered 
to the norms he laid down. And unless this is done, as a matter 
of fact, the real meaning of Laokoon cannot be understood. For 
what Lessing offered was not a new set of opinions, but a new con- 
ception of esthetic form. 

The conception of esthetic form inherited by the eighteenth 
century from the Renaissance was a purely external one. Classical 
literature—or what was known of it—was presumed to have 
reached perfection, and later writers could do little better than 
imitate its example. A horde of commentators and critics had 
deduced certain rules from the classical masterpieces—rules like 
the Aristotelian unities, of which Aristotle had never heard— 
and modern writers were warned to obey these rules if they 
wished to appeal to a cultivated public. Gradually, these rules 
came to form an external mold into which the material of a liter- 
ary work had to be poured: the form of a work was nothing 
but the technical arrangement dictated by the rules. Such a 
superficial and mechanical notion of esthetic form, however, led 
to serious perversions of taste—Shakespeare was considered a 
barbarian even by so sophisticated a writer as Voltaire, and Pope 
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found it necessary in translating Homer to do a good deal of 
editing. Lessing’s point of view, breaking sharply with this ex- 
ternal conception of form, marks out the road for esthetic specula- 
tion to follow in the future. 

For Lessing, as we have seen, esthetic form is not an external 
arrangement provided by a set of traditional rules: it is the re- 
lation between the sensuous nature of the art medium.and the 
conditions of human perception. Just as the natural man of the 
eighteenth century was not to be bound by traditional political 
forms, but was to create them in accordance with his own nature, 
so art was to create its own forms out of itself, rather than 
accepting them ready-made from the practice of the past. Crriti- 
cism was not to prescribe rules for art, but was to explore the 
necessary laws by which art governs itself. No longer was 
esthetic form confused with mere externals of technique—it was 
not a straitjacket into which the artist, willy-nilly, had to force 
his creative ideas, but issued spontaneously from the organization 
of the art work as it presented itself to perception. Time and 
space were thé two extremes defining the limits of literature and 
the plastic arts in their relation to sensuous perception; and it is 
possible, following Lessing’s example, to trace the evolution of 
art forms by their oscillations between these two poles.’ 

The purpose of the present essay is to apply Lessing’s method 
to modern literature—to trace the evolution of form in modern 
poetry and, more particularly, in the novel. The first two sec- 
tions will try to show that modern literature, exemplified by 
such writers as T. S. Eliot, Ezra Pound, Marcel Proust and 
James Joyce, is moving in the direction of spatial form. This 
means that the reader is intended to apprehend their work spati- 
ally, in a moment of time, rather than as a sequence. So far 
as the novel is concerned, this tendency reaches its culmination in 
Djuna Barnes’s remarkable book Nightwood, which has never 
received the critical attention it deserves. The third section will 


deal with Nightwood in detail, analyzing its form and explaining 
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its meaning. Finally, since changes in esthetic form always in- 
volve major changes in the sensibility of a particular cultural 
period, an effort will be made to outline the spiritual attitudes 
that have led to the predominance of spatial form. 


1 


Modern Anglo-American poetry received its initial impetus 
from the Imagist movement of the years directly preceding and 
following the first World War. Imagism was important not for 
any actual poetry written by Imagist poets—no one knew quite 
what an Imagist poet was—but rather because it opened the way 
for later developments by its clean break with sentimental Vic- 
torian verbiage. The critical writings of Ezra Pound, the leading 
theoretician of Imagism, are an astonishing farrago of keen 
esthetic perceptions thrown in among a series of boyishly naughty 
remarks, whose chief purpose, it would seem, is to épater le 
bourgeois—to startle the stuffed shirts. But Pound’s definition 
of the image, perhaps the keenest of his perceptions, is of funda- 
mental importance for any discussion of modern literary form. 
“An image” Pound wrote, “is that which presents an intellectual 
and emotional complex in an instant of time.” The implications 
of his definition should be noted—an image is defined not as a 
pictorial reproduction, but as unification of disparate ideas and 
emotions into a complex presented spatially in an instant of time. 
Such a complex is not to proceed discursively, according to the 
laws of language, but is rather to strike the reader’s sensibility 
with an instantaneous impact. Pound stresses this aspect by add- 
ing, in a later passage, that only the instantaneous presentation 
of such complexes gives “that sense of sudden liberation; that 
sense of freedom from time limits and space limits; that sense of 
sudden growth, which we experience in the presence of the great- 
est works of art.” 

At the very outset, therefore, modern poetry championed a 
poetic method in direct contradiction to the way in which Les- 
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sing had said language must be perceived. By comparing 
Pound’s definition of the image with Eliot’s well-known descrip- 
tion of the psychology of the poetic process, we can see clearly 
how profoundly this conception has influenced our modern idea 
of the nature of poetry. For Eliot, the distinctive quality of a 
poetic sensibility is its capacity to form new wholes, to fuse seem- 
ingly disparate experiences into an organic unity. The ordinary 
man, Eliot writes, “falls in love, or reads Spinoza, and these two 
experiences have nothing to do with each other, or with the 
noise of the typewriter or the smell of cooking; in the mind of 
the poet these experiences are always forming new wholes.” 
While Pound had attempted to define the image in terms of its 
esthetic attributes, Eliot, in this passage, is describing its psy- 
chological origin; but the result in a poem was likely to be the 
same. 

Such a view of the nature of poetry immediately gave rise to 
numerous problems. How was more than one image to be in- 
cluded in a poem? If the chief value of an image was its capacity 
to present an intellectual and emotional complex simultaneously, 
linking up images in a sequence would clearly destroy most 
of their efficacy. Or was the poem itself one vast image, whose 
individual components were to be apprehended as a unity? But 
then it would be necessary to undermine the inherent consecutive- 
ness of language, frustrating the reader’s normal expectation of 
a sequence and forcing him to perceive the elements of the poem 
juxtaposed in space rather than unrolling in time. 

This is precisely what Eliot and Pound attempted in their 
major works. Both poets, in their earlier work, still retained some 
elements of conventional structure. Their poems were looked 
upon as daring and revolutionary chiefly because of technical 
matters, like the loosening of metrical pattern and the handling 
of subjects ordinarily considered non-poetic. Perhaps this is less 
true of Eliot than of Pound, especially the Eliot of the more 
complex early works like “Prufrock,” “Gerontion” and “Portrait 
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of a Lady”; but even here, although the sections of the poem 
are not governed by syntactical logic, the skeleton of an implied 
narrative structure is always present. The reader of “Prufrock” 
is swept up in a narrative movement from the very first lines: 


Let us go then, you and I, 
When the evening. . . 


And the reader, accompanying Prufrock, finally arrives at their 
mutual destination: 


In the room the women come and go 
Talking of Michelangelo. 


At this point the poem becomes a series of more or less isolated 
fragments, each stating some aspect of Prufrock’s emotional dilem- 
ma; but the fragments are now localized and focused on a specific 
set of circumstances: the reader can organize them by referring 
to the implied situation. The same method is employed in 
“Portrait of a Lady,” while in “Gerontion” the reader is specific- 
ally told that he has been reading the “thoughts of a dry brain 
in a dry season”—the stream-of-consciousness of “an old man 

‘in a dry month, being read to by a boy, waiting for the rain.” In 
both cases there is a perceptible framework, around which the 
seemingly disconnected passages of the poem can be organized. 
This was one reason why Pound’s “Mauberly” and Eliot’s early 
work were first regarded, not as forerunners of a new poetic 
form, but as latter-day vers de société—witty, disillusioned, with 
a somewhat brittle charm, but lacking that quality of “high seri- 
ousness” which Matthew Arnold had chosen as the touchstone of 
poetic excellence. These poems were considered unusual mainly 
because vers de société had long fallen out of fashion: there was 
little difficulty in accepting them as an entertaining departure 
from the grand style of the nineteenth century. In the “Cantos” 
and “The Waste Land,” however, it should have been clear 
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that a radical transformation was taking place in esthetic struc- 
ture; but this transformation has been touched on only peri- 
pherally by modern critics. .R. P. Blackmur comes closest to 
the central problem while analyzing what he calls Pound’s 
“anecdotal” method. The special form of the “Cantos,” Black- 
mur explains, “is that of the anecdote begun in one place, taken 
up in one or more other places, and finished, if at all, in still 
another. This deliberate disconnectedness, this art of a thing 
continually alluding to itself, continually breaking off short, is 
the method by which the “Cantos” tie themselves together. So 
soon as the reader’s mind is concerted with the material of the 
poem, Mr. Pound deliberately disconcerts it, either by introduc- 
ing fresh and disjunct material or by reverting to old and, ap- 
parently, equally disjunct material.” Blackmur’s remarks apply 
equally well to “The Waste Land,” where syntactical sequence is 
given up for a structure depending on the perception of relation- 
ships between disconnected word-groups. To be properly under- 
stood, these word-groups must be juxtaposed with one another 
and perceived simultaneously; only when this is done can they 
be adequately understood; for while they follow one another in 
time, their meaning does not depend on this temporal relation- 
ship. The one difficulty of these poems, which no amount of 
textual exegesis can wholly overcome, is the internal conflict be- 
tween the time-logic of language and the space-logic implicit 
in the modern conception of the nature of poetry. 

Esthetic form in modern poetry, then, is based on a space-logic 
that demands a complete re-orientation in the reader’s attitude 
towards language. Since the primary reference of any word- 
group is to something inside the poem itself, language in modern 
poetry is really reflexive: the meaning-relationship is completed 
only by the simultaneous perception in space of word-groups 
which, when read consecutively in time, have no comprehensible 
relation to each other. Instead of the instinctive and immediate 
reference of words and word-groups to the objects or events they 
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symbolize, and the construction of meaning from the sequence 
of these references, modern poetry asks its readers to suspend the 
process of individual reference temporarily until the entire pat- 
tern of internal references can be apprehended as a unity. This 
explanation is, of course, the extreme statement of an ideal con- 
dition, rather than an actually existing state of affairs; but the 
conception of poetic form that runs through Mallarmé to Pound 
and Eliot, and which has left its traces on a whole generation of 
modern poets, can be formulated only in terms of the principle 
of reflexive reference. And this principle is the link connecting 
the esthetic development of modern poetry with similar experi- 
ments in the modern novel. 


2 


For a study of esthetic form in the modern novel, Flaubert’s 
famous county fair scene in Madame Bovary is a convenient point 
of departure. This scene has been justly praised for its mordant 
caricature of bourgeois pomposity, its portrayal—unusually sym- 
pathetic for Flaubert—of the bewildered old servant, and its 
burlesque of the pseudo-romantic rhetoric by which Rodolphe 
woos the sentimental Emma. At present, it is enough to notice 
the method by which Flaubert handles the scene—a method we 
might as well call cinematographic, since this analogy comes im- 
mediately to mind. As Flaubert sets the scene, there is action 
going on simultaneously at three levels, and the physical position 
of each level is a fair index to its spiritual significance. On the 
lowest plane, there is the surging, jostling mob in the street, 
mingling with the livestock brought to the exhibition; raised 
slightly above the street by a platform are the speech-making 
officials, bombastically reeling off platitudes to the attentive multi- 
tudes; and on the highest level of all, from a window overlooking 
the spectacle, Rodolphe and Emma are watching the proceedings 
and carrying on their amorous conversation, in phrases as stilted 
as those regaling the crowds. Albert Thibaudet has compared 
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this scene to the medieval mystery play, in which various related 
actions occur simultaneously on different stage levels; but this 
acute comparison refers to Flaubert’s intention rather than to his 
method. “Everything should sound simultaneously,” Flaubert 
later wrote, in commenting on this scene; “one should hear the 
bellowing of the cattle, the whisperings of the lovers and the 
rhetoric of the officials all at the same time.” 

But since language proceeds in time, it is impossible to ap- 
proach this simultaneity of perception except by breaking up 
temporal sequence. And this is exactly what Flaubert does: he 
dissolves sequence by cutting back and forth between the various 
levels of action in a slowly-rising crescendo until—at the climax 
of the scene—Rodolphe’s Chateaubriandesque phrases are read 
at almost the same moment as the names of prize winners for 
raising the best pigs. Flaubert takes care to underline this satiric 
similarity by description, as well as by juxtaposition, as if he were 
afraid the reflexive relations of the two actions would not be 
grasped: “From magnetism, by slow degrees, Rodolphe had ar- 
rived at affinities, and while M. le Président was citing Cin- 
cinnatus at his plow, Diocletian planting his cabbages and the 
emperors of China ushering in the new year with sowing- 
festivals, the young man was explaining to the young woman 
that these irresistible attractions sprang from some anterior ex- 
istence.” 

This scene illustrates, on a small scale, what we mean by the 
spatialization of form in a novel. For the duration of the scene, 
at least, the time-flow of the narrative is halted: attention is fixed 
on the interplay of relationships within the limited time-area. 
These relationships are juxtaposed independently of the progress 
of the narrative; and the full significance of the scene is given 
only by the reflexive relations among the units of meaning. In 
Flaubert’s scene, however, the unit of meaning is not, as in mod- 
ern poetry, a word-group or a fragment of an anecdote, but the 
totality of each level of action taken as an integer: the unit is 








. 
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so large that the scene can be read with an illusion of complete 
understanding, yet with a total unawareness of the “dialectic of 
platitude” (Thibaudet) interweaving all levels, and finally link- 
ing them together with devastating irony. In other words, the 
struggle towards spatial form in Pound and Eliot resulted in the 
disappearance of coherent sequence after a few lines; but the 
novel, with its larger unit of meaning, can preserve coherent 
sequence within the unit of meaning and break up only the time- 
flow of narrative. (Because of this difference, readers of modern 
poetry are practically forced to read reflexively to get any literal 
sense, while readers of a novel like Nightwood, for example, 
are led to expect narrative sequence by the deceptive normality 
of language sequence within the unit of meaning). But this does 
not affect the parallel between esthetic form in modern poetry 
and the form of Flaubert’s scene: both can be properly under- 
stood only when their units of meaning are apprehended re- 
flexively, in an instant of time. 

Flaubert’s scene, although interesting in itself, is of minor im- 
portance to his novel as a whole, and is skillfully blended back 
into the main narrative structure after fulfilling its satiric func- 
tion. But Flaubert’s method was taken over by James Joyce, 
and applied on a gigantic scale in the composition of Ulysses. 
Joyce composed his novel of an infinite number of references 
and cross-references which relate to one another independently 
of the time-sequence of the narrative; and, before the book fits 
together into any meaningful pattern, these references must be 
connected by the reader and viewed as a whole. Ultimately, if 
we are to believe Stuart Gilbert, these systems of reference form 
a complete picture cf practically everything under the sun, from 
the stages of man’s life and the organs of the human body to the 
colors of the spectrum; but these structures are far more im- 
portant for Joyce, as Harry Levin has remarked, than they could 
ever possibly be for the reader. Students of Joyce, fascinated by 


his erudition, have usually applied themselves to exegesis. Un- 
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fortunately, such considerations have little to do with the per- 
ceptual form of Joyce’s novel. 

Joyce’s most obvious intention in Ulysses is to give the reader a 
picture of Dublin seen as a whole—to re-create the sights and 
sounds, the people and places, of a typical Dublin day, much as 
Flaubert had re-created his provincial county fair. And, like 
Flaubert, Joyce wanted his depiction to have the same unified 
impact, the same sense of simultaneous activity occurring in dif- 
ferent places. Joyce, as a matter of fact, frequently makes use 
of the same method as Flaubert—cutting back and forth between 
different actions occurring at the same time—and usually does 
so to obtain the same ironic effect. But Joyce had the problem 
of creating this impression of simultaneity for the life of a whole 
teeming city, and of maintaining it—or rather of strengthening 
it—through hundreds of pages that must be read as a sequence. 
To meet this problem, Joyce was forced to go far beyond what 
Flaubert had done; while Flaubert had maintained a clear-cut 


narrative line, except in the county-fair scene, Joyce breaks up 
his narrative and transforms the very structure of his novel into 
an instrument of his esthetic intention. 


Joyce conceived Ulysses as a modern epic; and in the epic, as 
Stephen Dedalus tells us in Te Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man, “the personality of the artist, at first sight a cry or a cadence 
and then a fluid and lambent narrative, finally refines itself out 
of existence, impersonalizes itself, so to speak . . . the artist, like 
the God of creation, remains within or beyond or above his 
handiwork, invisible, refined out of existence, indifferent, paring 
his fingernails.” The epic is thus synonymous for Joyce with the 
complete self-effacement of the author; and, with his usual un- 
compromising rigor, Joyce carries this implication further than 
anyone had dared before. He assumes—what is obviously not 
true—that his readers are Dubliners, intimately acquainted with 
Dublin life and the personal history of his characters. This allows 
him to refrain from giving any direct information about his char- 
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acters: such information would immediately have betrayed the 
presence of an omniscient author. What Joyce does, instead, is 
to present the elements of his narrative—the relations between 
Stephen and his family, between Bloom and his wife, between 
Stephen and Bloom and the Dedalus family—in fragments, as 
they are thrown out unexplained in the course of casual conversa- 
tion, or as they lie embedded in the various strata of symbolic 
reference; and the same is true of all the allusions to Dublin life, 
history, and the external events of the twenty-four hours during 
which the novel takes place. In other words, all the factual 
background—so conveniently summarized for the reader in an 
ordinary novel—must be reconstructed from fragments, some- 
times hundreds of pages apart, scattered through the book. Asa 
result, the reader is forced to read Ulysses in exactly the same 
manner as he reads modern poetry—continually fitting fragments 
together and keeping allusions in mind until, by reflexive refer- 
ence, he can link them to their complements. 
Joyce intended, in this way, to build up in the reader’s mind 
a sense of Dublin as a totality, including all the relations of the 
characters to one another and all the events which enter their 
consciousness. As the reader progresses through the novel, con- 
necting allusions and references spatially, gradually becoming 
aware of the pattern of relationships, this sense was to be imper- 
ceptibly acquired; and, at the conclusion of the novel, it might 
almost be said that Joyce literally wanted the reader to become a 
Dubliner. For this is what Joyce demands: that the reader have 
at hand the same instinctive knowledge of Dublin life, the same 
sense of Dublin as a huge, surrounding organism, which the 
Dubliner possesses as a birthright. It is such knowledge which, 
at any one moment of time, gives him a knowledge of Dublin’s 
past and present as a whole; and it is only such knowledge which 
might enable the reader, like the characters, to place all the ref- 
erences in their proper context. This, it should be realized, is 
practically the equivalent of saying that Joyce cannot be read— 
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he can only be re-read. A knowledge of the whole is essential 
to an understanding of any part; but, unless one is a Dubliner, 
such knowledge can be obtained only after the book has been 
read, when all the references are fitted into their proper place 
and grasped as a unity. Although the burdens placed on the 
reader by this method of composition may seem insuperable, the 
fact remains that Joyce, in his unbelievably laborious fragmenta- 
tion of narrative structure, proceeded on the assumption that a 
unified spatial apprehension of his work would ultimately be pos- 
sible. 

In a far more subtle manner than with Joyce and Flaubert, 
the same principle of composition is at work in Marcel Proust. 
Since Proust himself tells us that, before all else, his novel will 
have imprinted on it “a form which usually remains invisible, 
the form of Time,” it may seem strange to speak of Proust in 
connection with spatial form. He has, almost invariably, been 
considered the novelist of time par excellence: the literary in- 
terpreter of that Bergsonian “real time” intuited by the sensi- 
bility, as distinguished from the abstract, chronological time of 
the conceptual intelligence. To stop at this point, however, is 
to miss what Proust himself considered the deepest significance 
of his work. Obsessed with the ineluctability of time, Proust 
was suddenly visited by certain quasi-mystical experiences—de- 
scribed in detail in the last volume of his work, “Le temps 
retrouvé”—which, by providing him with a spiritual technique 
for transcending time, enabled him to escape what he considered 
to be time’s domination. By writing a novel, by translating the 
transcendent, extra-temporal quality of these experiences to the 
level of esthetic form, Proust hoped to reveal their nature to 
the world—for they seemed to him a clue to the ultimate secrets 
of reality. And not only should the world learn about these 


experiences indirectly, by reading a descriptive account of them, 
but, through his novel, it would feel their impact on the sensi- 
bility as Proust himself had felt it. 
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To define the method by which this is accomplished, one must 
first understand clearly the precise nature of the Proustian reve- 
lation. Each such experience, Proust tells us, is marked by a feel- 
ing that “the permanent essence of things, usually concealed, is 
set free and our true self, which had long seemed dead but was 
not dead in other ways, awakes, takes on fresh life as it receives 
the celestial nourishment brought to it.” This celestial nourish- 
ment consists of some sound, or odor, or other sensory stimulus, 
“sensed anew, simultaneously in the present and the past.” But 
why should these moments seem so overwhelmingly valuable 
that Proust calls them celestial? Because, Proust observes, his 
imagination could only operate on the past; and the material 
presented to his imagination, therefore, lacked any sensuous im- 
mediacy. But, at certain moments, the physical sensations of 
the past came flooding back to fuse with the present; and, in 
these moments, Proust believed that he grasped a reality “real 
without being of the present moment, ideal but not abstract.” 
Only in these moments did he attain his most cherished ambition 
—“to seize, isolate, immobilize for the duration of a lightning 
flash” what otherwise he could not apprehend, “namely: a frag- 
ment of time in its pure state.” For a person experiencing this 
moment, Proust adds, the word “death” no longer has meaning. 
“Situated outside the scope of time, what could he fear from 
the future?” 

The significance of this experience, though obscurely hinted 
at throughout the book, is made explicit only in the concluding 
pages which describe the final appearance of the narrator at the 
reception of the Princesse de Guermantes. The narrator decides 
to dedicate the remainder of his life to re-creating these experi- 
ences in a work of art; and this work will differ essentially from 


all others because, at its foundation, will be a vision of reality 
that has been refracted through an extra-temporal perspective. 
Viewing Proust as the last and most debilitated of a long line of 
neurasthenic esthetes, many critics have found in this decision to 
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create a work of art merely the final step in his flight from the 
burdens of reality. Edmund Wilson, ordinarily so discerning, 
links up this view with Proust’s ambition to conquer time, as- 
suming that Proust hoped to oppose time by establishing some- 
thing—a work of art—impervious to its flux; but this somewhat 
ingenuous interpretation scarcely does justice to Proust’s own 
conviction, expressed with special intensity in the last volume 
of his work, that he was fulfilling a prophetic mission. It was 
not the work of art gua work of art that Proust cared about—his 
contempt for the horde of faddish scribblers was unbounded— 
but a work of art which should stand as a monument to his per- 
sonal conquest of time. This his own work could do not simply 
because it was a work of art, but because it was at once the vehicle 
through which he conveyed his vision and the concrete substance 
of that vision shaped by a method which compels the reader to 
re-experience its exact effect. 

The prototype of this method, like the analysis of the revela- 
tory moment, occurs during the reception at the Princesse de 
Guermantes. After spending years in a sanatorium, losing touch 
almost completely with the fashionable world of the earlier vol- 
umes, the narrator comes out of seclusion to attend the recep- 
tion. He finds himself bewildered by the changes in social posi- 
tion, and the even more striking changes in character and per- 
sonality among his former friends. According to some socially- 
minded critics, Proust intended to paint here the invasion of 
French aristocratic society by the upper bourgeoisie, and the 
gradual breakdown of all social and moral standards caused by 
the first World War. No doubt this process is incidentally de- 
scribed at some length; but, as the narrator takes great pains to 
tell us, it is far from being the most important meaning of the 
scene. What strikes the narrator, almost with the force of a blow, 
is this: in trying to recognize old friends under the masks which, 
as he feels, the years have welded to them, he is jolted for the 
first time into a consciousness of the passage of time. When a 
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young man addresses the narrator respectfully, instead of familiar- 
ly as if he were an elderly gentleman, the narrator realizes sud- 
denly that he has become an elderly gentleman; but for him the 
passage of time had gone unperceived up until that moment. To 
become conscious of time, the narrator begins to understand, it 
had first been necessary to remove himself from his accustomed 
environment—or, what amounts to the same thing, from the 
stream of time acting on that environment—and then to plunge 
back into the stream after a lapse of years. In so doing, the nar- 
rator found himself presented with two images—the world as 
he had formerly known it, and the world, transformed by time, 
that he now saw before him; and when these two images are 
juxtaposed, the narrator discovers, the passage of time is sud- 
denly experienced through its visible effects. Habit, that uni- 
versal soporific, ordinarily conceals the passage of time from those 
who have gone their accustomed ways: at any one moment of 
time the changes are so minute as to be imperceptible. “Other 
people,” Proust writes, “never cease to change places in relation 
to ourselves. In the imperceptible, but eternal march of the 
world, we regard them as motionless in a moment of vision, too 
short for us to perceive the motion that is sweeping them on. 
But we have only to select in our memory two pictures taken of 
them at different moments, close enough together however for 
them not to have altered in themselves—perceptibly, that is to 
say—and the difference between the two pictures is a measure of 
the displacement that they have undergone in relation to us.” By 
comparing these two images in a moment of time, the passage 
of time can be experienced concretely, in the impact of its visible 
effects on the sensibility, rather than as a mere gap counted off 
in numbers. And this discovery provides the narrator with a 
method which, in T. S. Eliot’s phrase, is an “objective correla- 
tive” to the visionary apprehension of the fragment of “pure 
time” intuited in the revelatory moment. 

When the narrator discovers this method of communicating 
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his experience of the revelatory moment, he decides, as we have 
already said, to incorporate it ina novel. But the novel the nar- 
rator decides to write has just been finished by the reader; and its 
form is controlled by the method that the narrator has outlined 
in its concluding pages. The reader, in other words, is substi- 
tuted for the narrator, and is placed by the author throughout 
the book in the same position as the narrator occupies before his 
own experience at the reception of the Princesse de Guermantes. 
This is done by the discontinuous presentation of character—a 
simple device which, nevertheless, is the clue to the form of 
Proust’s vast structure. Every reader soon notices that Proust 
does not follow any of his characters through the whole course of 
his novel: they appear and re-appear, in various stages of their 
lives, but hundreds of pages sometimes go by between the time 
they are last seen and the time they re-appear; and when they do 
turn up again, the passage of time has invariably changed them 
in some decisive way. Instead of being submerged in the stream 
of time—which, for Proust, would be the equivalent of present- 
ing a character progressively, in a continuous line of develop- 
ment—the reader is confronted with various snapshots of the 
characters “motionless in a moment of vision,” taken at different 
stages in their lives; and the reader, in juxtaposing these images, 
experiences the effects of the passage of time exactly as the nar- 
rator had done. As he had promised, therefore, Proust does 
stamp his novel indelibly with the form of time; but we are now 
in a position to understand exactly what he meant by the promise. 

To experience the passage of time, Proust learned, it was neces- 
sary to rise above it, and to grasp both past and present simultane- 
ously in a moment of what he called “pure time.” But “pure 
time,” obviously, is not time at all—it is perception in a moment 
of time, that is to say, space. And, by the discontinuous presenta- 
tion of character, Proust forces the reader to juxtapose disparate 
images of his characters spatially, in a moment of time, so that 
the experience of time’s passage will be fully communicated to 
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their sensibility. There is a striking analogy here between Proust’s 
method and that of his beloved Impressionist painters; but this 
analogy goes far deeper than the usual comments about the 
“Gmpressionism” of Proust’s style. The Impressionist painters 
juxtaposed pure tones on the canvas, instead of mixing them on 
the palette, in order to leave the blending of colors to the eye 
of the spectator. Similarly, Proust gives us what might be called 
pure views of his characters—views of them “motionless in a 
moment of vision” in various phases of their lives—and allows 
the sensibility of the reader to fuse these views into a unity. Each 
view must be aprehended by the reader as a unit; and Proust’s 
purpose is only achieved when these units of meaning are referred 
to each other reflexively in a moment of time. As with Joyce 
and the modern poets, we see that spatial form is also the struc- 
tural scaffolding of Proust’s labyrinthine masterpiece. 


[To be concluded in the next issue] 


FOOTNOTES 


‘Irving Babbitt, in 1910, wrote The New Loakoon, with the intention of doing for 
modern art what Lessing had done for the art of his own day. Brieflly, Babbitt’s 
thesis was that, just as the confusion of genres in Lessing’s time could be traced to 
a false theory of imitation, so the artistic aberrations of our own time could be traced 
to a false theory of spontaneity. Babbitt’s thesis, however, has nothing to do with 
Lessing’ theories. The discussion of Lessing in the first half of the book merely rein- 
forces the analogy between Lessing’s purpose and Babbitt’s own. 

*Das Erlebnis und Die Dichtung, von Wilhelm Dilthey, p. 38-60. 

*German art criticism, in the last few decades, has experienced a veritable renais- 
sance along the lines marked out by Lessing, although he seems to have had no 
direct influence on these writers. Numerous efforts have been made to trace the 
evolution of esthetic forms—usually called style by the Germans—by establishing 
certain categories of perception and correlating these with various climates of feeling 
and opinion. Among these critics, perhaps the name most familiar to English readers 
is Wilhelm Worringer, many of whose ideas were put into currency through the 
writings and lectures of T. E. Hulme. This whole critical movement, and Wor- 
ringer’s ideas in particular, will be discussed in more detail in a later section. Mention 
should also be made, at this point, of Edwin Muir’s Structure of the Novel, the only 
work in English—so far as is known to the present writer—which attempts to discuss 
form in literature in terms of perceptual categories. 

‘This discussion of the county-fair scene owes a good deal to Albert Thibaudet’s 
Gustave Flaubert, probably the best critical study yet written on the subject. The 
ona from Flaubert’s letter is used by Thibaudet and has been translated from 
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WRITERS IN PRISON 


A WEEK OF SOLITARY CONFINEMENT 


By JEAN PAULHAN 


Translated from the French 


By Henry CuurcH 


o’clock, a small army car stopped at my front door and 
four men got out ready to attack. They rang and I 
opened the door. Without a word of greeting the youngest said: 

“Where is the machine?” 

“What machine?” 

“The mimeograph.” 

“I haven’t a mimeograph.” 

Leaving me guarded by the soldier (the three others were 
civilians) they began searching the house, one room after an- 
other. The electrical mimeograph, no longer in my possession, 
was about as big as a Provencal wardrobe. But in spite of that 
they overlooked nothing: they looked in all the drawers, they 
opened all the books. But they did no damage. After searching 
three hours: 

“You will come with us.” 

“Very well.” 

They made me get into the car and I was taken to the Sireté 
Générale in the rue des Saussaies. 

The first investigator was a young man, Oxford style, no 
doubt a student. He wanted to know everything I had done 
since the age of seven. He tried to be smart and at times he 
was. What schools? What studies? Had I travelled? I answered 
patiently. It took a long time. 

“Why did you go to Berlin?” 

“Professor Wechssler asked me to give a lecture.” 


Tee Thursday afternoon in May, 1941, at about three 
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“Ah, Professor Wechssler.” Pause. “Silly old fool, isn’t 
he?” 

I pointed out to him that Professor Wechssler was a Nazi. He 
replied: 

“In the Nazi party we have our imbeciles too. About other 
peoples’ imbeciles we can be mistaken. Not about our own.” 

And then: 

“Why don’t you write any more in the NouvELLE REvuE 
FRANCAISE?” 

“T don’t feel like writing.” 

“Ah, I think I know the reason.” A smile. “What are 
your political opinions?” 

“T haven’t any.” 

“Don’t try to outsmart me. We know how to be clever too. 
You are an alderman, you must belong to a party.” 

“No. In France we think that politics needs a technique for 
which a certain training is necessary, and I haven’t got it. At 
the Town Hall I look after the library.” 

He kept taking notes. At times his manner was threatening. 

“Your wife knew about the machine? 

“There was no machine.” 

“We'll concede for the moment that she didn’t. But your 
mother knew about the machine?” 

“But since there was no machine.” 

“Good. I won’t insist. But your son knew about the ma- 
chine?” 

The second investigator was a captain, and furious. Always 
furious. He walked up and down, shouting. He would either 
yelp or groan, or grind his teeth, or almost bark. All this for 
me only. I was quite astonished. Back and forth he went, 
throwing his arms about, shouting his questions. It was hard 
to follow. Then a woman interpreter, blonde and placid, trans- 
lated the questions, adding of her own accord and kindly: 

“Speak up, we only want to help you.” 
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I did not speak up. To each question I answered, “No.” It 
was annoying because the proofs they had against me were very 
serious, I must confess. Denying everything, I felt stupid. No 
doubt I was. I can imagine that an accused man, if he confesses, 
finds himself intelligent again in his own eyes. 

“You published a newspaper. RESISTANCE. That paper 
was mimeographed here in your house. The machine must be 
here, in a small room on the second floor that looks out on the 
rue des Arénes. Look at the plan.” 

It wasn’t a bad plan. But it had been some time since I had 
carried the machine, broken into small pieces, some quite heavy, 
and thrown it into the Seine. At the advice of Jean Cassou (who 
had edited the paper). With the help of Jean Blanzat (who is as 
strong as a lumberjack). The pieces must still be somewhere 
near the Pont d’Austerlitz. What a splendid machine. Such a 
pity. 

“T never hada press. I don’t know how to use a mimeograph.” 

“We know that Levitsky and Vildé are your friends.” 

“Not exactly friends. They are scholars. In 1938 I asked 
them to write some books to be published by the N. R. F. One 
is preparing a history of handicrafts, the other an essay on 
Shamanism. I meet them quite often. They are both excellent 
scholars.” 

“Yes, we know. What they are really preparing is an armed 
group to attack the Germans. A great many members of the 
police force and the fire department have been won over to your 
cause.” 

“No policemen or firemen ever come to my house.” 

“On a certain day these firemen are to cut off the water and gas. 
You send French boys to England. One of them has confessed 
everything.” 

All this was more or less true. I still had military maps in 
my possession. In the meantime the captain continued with his 
exasperating questions, to which he added, so far as I could 
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judge, a great many embellishments, exclamations, ornaments 
of which the interpreter took no account. I had to shout my 
answers. For a curious reason. Is it a habit with captains, or 
was it only a personal mania, to put questions with radio accom- 
paniment? I never knew. As long as the questioning lasted the 
radio played softly from its corner an aria from some opera. It 
floated vaguely from the far side of the room. Then the cap- 
tain stopped: he had finished. My turn to answer. But before 
he sat down he turned the volume up wide open so that the con- 
cert came full blast, covering the noises from the corridor and 
my own voice. I had to shout; it was very disagreeable. My 
voice is rather weak. 

Did he do it on purpose? Did he hope to intimidate me with 
his radio? To keep my head from being clear? It has been often 
said that the truth is the easiest thing to tell because it needs no 
reflection. So that an accused man, given no chance to reflect, 
would naturally tell the truth. If this is so, I believe that he 
was wrong. So much noise would have kept me from telling 
the truth. 

They took me back again to the student. 

“At what age did you decide to study German rather than 
English?” 

“T must have been about nine years old.” 

“‘What were your reasons?” 

“T had been told that English was difficult to pronounce.” 

What stupidity! But when an examination lasts five hours 
it can’t be helped. Meanwhile the student kept on putting down 
my answers in a big black notebook on which was printed in gold 
letters: MINISTER OF THE INTERIOR. INTERIOR SERVICE. Poor 
Minister! It was the captain’s turn again. He was still raging. 
How did he stay that way? In going from one to the other I 
had to pass through a long dark office. I felt someone touch 
my shoulder and I turned around. I saw a man who frightened 


me. 
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There was something flexible about him, as if he were about 
to fold up. Perhaps it would be more exact to say that he seemed 
to be composed of some vegetable substance. The floating knees; 
the crumpled body. A kind of abscess on his lower lip twisted 
his mouth a little. On his forehead, two bumps, one festering. 
He said: “Levitsky,” and we shook hands. 

I must confess that my first feeling was wholly for myself. 
“If they show him to me, it means that I will never get out of 
here,” I said to myself. And almost immediately: “Shall I know 
how to hold out?” I thought of everything at once—of pain, of 
repeated pain, of pain avoided by the traitor, of that strange 
word: “Suffering—a pleasure so acute that we are unable to un- 
derstand it.” Would I be able to understand it? To face it? Was 
my faith strong enough?—All this, rapid and confused. Levitsky 
spoke: 

“No, it’s not what you think. I tried to escape. 1 was wounded 
when they took me.” 

I did not believe a word. Surely some one was listening. Who, 
I don’t know. I only remember Levitsky. 

Our talk could not have lasted more than half an hour. He 
said to me: 


“T have taken all the responsibility. I was the leader.” 
Then: 


“Confess about the paper and the machine, since it’s true. 
I have the captain’s word of honor that you will be released.” 

But I still had the absurd conviction that he couldn’t have 
confessed everything, that it was not true, that it was not right 
for him to take all the responsibility, that if I kept on denying 
everything I could still get him out. And so I denied every- 
thing, the machine, the room, everything else. “And his word 
of honor—have you any faith in it?” 

There I blundered. We were separated. Again I saw the 
captain, the student, and a third investigator. Neither blows nor 
threats, but those never-ending questions. Between two ordeals 
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I leaned against the wall. The captain saw it, flew into a rage, 
raised his hand but stopped short just as I felt the blow coming. 

Then they put on the handcuffs. 

At the Santé, where the little car brought me that same even- 
ing, I stayed in solitary confinement. Then another enquiry, 
after which I was not tortured but released, to my great surprise. 

It was, I’m afraid, by special favor. Drieu La Rochelle in 
the meantime had intervened courageously in my behalf. I 
say courageously, for he knew nothing of what I had been up to. 

It was just a little later that Jacques Decour, Vildrac, Queneau, 
Limbour, Blanzat,. Debu-Bridel, and I set up the first number 
of Lerrres FRANGAISEsS. 

The investigation lasted almost a year. Our fellow-workers 
of those days are in German prisons. I should be with them. 
Or with Levitsky and de Vildé, who died with their eyes open 
on the Mont Valérien with five friends: Nordmann, Walter, 
Ithier, Andrieux, and Sénéchal, a child. 


[From Le Ficaro, September 9, 1944] 





POETRY AND PAINTING 


By JOHN PEALE BISHOP 


the Reactionary Essays on Poetry and Ideas by Alien Tate. 

He is speaking of the confusion which results when the com- 
mon center of experience, out of which the separate arts achieve 
their special formal solutions, disappears. Then the arts, de- 
' prived of their proper sustenance, begin to live one on another. 
“Painting,” he says, “tries to be music; poetry leans upon paint- 
ing; all the arts ‘strive toward the condition of music’; till at 
last seeing the mathematical structure of music, the arts become 
geometrical and abstract, and destroy themselves.” 

The passage occurs in an essay on my own poetry. And 
it is because Mr. Tate feels, quite rightly, that in some of my 
poems I lean very far toward the painters, finding in an art 
not theirs solutions which are possibly proper only to them that he 
has asked me here this evening.’ There may have been malice 
in his invitation. He may have asked me here only to witness my 
confusion. But the confusion is not mine alone. It has perhaps 
always existed. It was present we know in the mid-eighteenth 
century when Gotthold Lessing wrote his famous essay on the 
limits of painting and poetry, which he called the Laokoon. 
The distinction that Lessing made still seems to hold good. It 
would still seem to be sound to say that succession in time is the 
sphere of the poet, as space is that of the painter. And yet, 
paradoxically enough, it is with that movement in the arts which 
Lessing did something to initiate that the confusion becomes seri- 
ous. I do not want to make too much of Lessing. There is a 
tendency among Critics to play up their predecessors; in order 
to increase the prestige of criticism, they ascribe to the critics 
of the past a power for creation which in all probability they 


*This essay was read as a lecture under the auspices of the Creative Arts Program 
at Princeton University, January 29, 1940. 


if shall begin this essay by quoting a pasasge from one of 
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never had. However, Lessing was in at the beginning of a move- 
ment of which we have not yet seen the end. And it is worth 
considering his position for a moment, if we are to understand 
why the clarity of his distinction between poetry and painting 
should have been followed by a century in which these arts 
are confused as they had not been before in the history of the 
West. 

Now one of the reasons why Lessing, whose distinctions are so 
clear, gave rise through his influence to such confusion is that 
he was, as any of his contemporaries would have been, interested 
in the means which each art employed in what he called its 
imitations, only in so far as they limited the artist in his choice 
of subject. It was possible for him, in the eighteenth century, 
consumed as he was by admiration for the Greeks and Romans, 
to take the means for granted. Wecannot. And more, we know 
that for the artist the assumption of limitations is the beginning of 
liberation and that, in the complete work of art, while we always 
know what the means are, we never know what the end is. I can 
say how Shakespeare wrote full Fathom Five. I cannot possibly 
tell you what he wrote. All I can say is that it is poetry. I can 
make out from the canvas, stroke by stroke, how Cézanne painted, 
but if I were to tell you that what he had painted was some 
apples and a tablecloth, you would know that I had said noth- 
ing. 

The art of poetry is, like that of music, made manifest in a 
control of time. The poet has words to work with and words 
are his only sounds; it is by controlling their sequence in time that 
he seems to control time; it is upon their sensuous disposition that 


he must depend to convey a sense of duration. A painter is 
known by his spatial power. What he does when he applies 
paint to canvas is to create from what was without depth an illu- 
sion of enduring space. Only a moment in any action can be 
shown within that space. What goes before and after that mo- 
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ment in time, which must be seen in space, can at most be im- 
agined. 

Let us go back before the great modern confusion to see what 
happens in that space. I am going to take the painting of a 
battle, which is all action, one of the several paintings which 
Paolo Uccello made of the Rout of San Romano, that one which 
is now in the National Gallery in London—or was before it 
was buried against air raids—and which is reproduced in Thomas 
Craven’s Treasury of Art Masterpieces. The horsemen press 
in from the left with their lances lifted, under white banners 
tormented by the wind. The white charger of the turbaned 
swordsman in the foreground rears, snorting in the delight of 
battle. The lance of the fantastically helmeted Florentine is 
already lowered to meet the oncoming Siennese. At the right, the 
fighters on each side are hacking at one another, with swords, 
across their horses’ heads. On a far hillside can be seen, beyond 
the fray, foot soldiers, and above them on the hill, made small 
by distance, two more horsemen. The moment the painter has 
chosen to depict is that of first contact between the Florentines 
and the Siennese, a moment all action, a moment composed in 
space of many actions, and yet, in point of time, but a moment. 
The motion of the warriors is motionless, the plunging of the 
horses arrested. What has been is, and, in what is actually seen, 
what is about to be is foreseen. The spatial imitation of a mo- 
ment (and that is all the Rout of San Romano is) is still an imagi- 
nation of time. 

We cannot ignore time in a painting, and particularly we can- 
not ignore it in Paolo Uccello. For Uccello it was who intro- 
duced perspective into European painting, and perspective is the 
means which allows the painter to include in his composition the 
consciousness of time; for it is by means of perspective that we see 
the distance one from another of objects in space and all distance, 
like astronomical distance, may be expressed as time. But however 
great the temporal element, it has been converted in Uccello’s 
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composition into terms of space. That is why the Rout of San 
Romano is one of the truly great paintings of the European 
tradition. The opposing bodies of men and horses are not pitted 
against each other merely in battle; they are here opponents in 
space. The lifting and lowering of lances, the raising and break- 
ing of swords, all those movements which in life could not have 
achieved their meaning unless in time, are here brought into 
spatial relations, and create their meaning by simply being. And 
all are under complete control. Since their aim is to kill, all these 
movements were they living would be violent. The impression 
they convey is one of absolute calm. Man has been added to 
nature. The order of art has been imposed on human disorder. 

In Paolo Uccello’s battle we have the actions of time set be- 
fore us as a complex of space. The poet who wishes to present 
a battle should have no trouble in rendering the succession of 
actions. But a battle must take place somewhere. 

And one might suppose that Shakespeare could show us how 
itisdone. The difficulty is really to find a battle in Shakespeare’s 
plays. It would seem that nothing would be easier, for we 
carry away from his plays the impression that they resound from 
beginning to end with the conflict of arms, so long a reverbera- 
tion do words like Philippi, Agincourt and Bosworth leave in our 
ears. But when you go through the plays looking for the poet’s 
equivalent to the painter’s Rout of San Romano, you discover 
that the poet was almost as wary of fighting as his Falstaff. He 
is at times forced on the very field, but when he gets there, he, 
as likely as not, pretends like Falstaff that he has slaughtered his 
bravest enemy, while actually he has merely gone through the 
motions of fighting. His failure is not one of valor; for he does 
not fall. He is simply discreet enough to know that real battles 
are always fought in real space and that an imaginary battle must 
take place in imaginary space. He can imagine space, but his 
danger, since he was a dramatic poet, was that the space he had 
imagined could be confounded, at what ridiculous risk he knew, 
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with the real stage on which his actors stood, hacking at one an- 
other with the theatre’s harmless swords. 


O for a Muse of fire, that would ascend 

The brightest heaven of invention, 

A kingdom for a stage, princes to act, 

And monarchs to behold the swelling scene! 

Then should the warlike Harry, like himself, 
Assume the port of Mars; and at his heels, 
Leash’d in like hounds, should famine, sword, and fire 
Crouch for employment. But pardon, gentles all, 
The flat unraised spirits that have dar’d 

On this unworthy scaffold to bring forth 

So great an object. Can this cockpit hold 

The vasty fields of France? Or may we cram 
Within this wooden O the very casques 

That did affright the air at Agincourt? 


Obviously not. All that the cockpit ever held was a company 


of actors and all that ever did affright the air in that wooden 
O were the words of the poet. What then does Shakespeare do? 
Since he can’t put the battle of Agincourt on the stage, he diverts 
the interest to something he can show. Agincourt was one of the 
most interesting battles ever fought. But while it is being pre- 
pared for, while it is being forced into conclusion, the attention is 
centered on the relation between the sovereign and subject. Not 
only was this profoundly interesting to Shakespeare—and pre- 
sumably to his audience—but it was a relation which could pre- 
fectly be shown in a succession of scenes, which present now one 
aspect, now another, but which never, even in the sum, exceed the 
possibilities of the stage. 

The poet, though his art is one of time, cannot get away from 
space. For our minds are so made that space is a necessary con- 
cept. The greatest expanse of space which Shakespeare ever 
attempted to put on the stage is in Antony and Cleopatra, where, 
if we but listen to the words, we shall hear the tramplings of 
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armies over three continents. But it is a space that we hear; it 
comes to us in names, and if we see a plain before Actium, it is 
only in the mind’s eye. Of the battle itself we have only the 
noise of a sea-fight and then a short report in which we are 
told how Cleopatra fled: 


She once being loof’d, 

The noble ruin of her magic, Antony, 

Claps on his sea-wing, and like a doting mallard, 
Leaving the fight in height, flies after her; 

I never saw an action of such shame; 

Experience, manhood, honour, ne’er before 

Did violate so itself. 


The action at Actium becomes the act of Antony; the issue of 
the battle has already been decided where for the poet decision 
is possible: in Antony’s violation of his own manhood. And that 
being the work of time, it is perfectly possible for the poet to 
handle it, his medium being words and his art being so to control 
them that they create by their sensuous succession an illusion of 
time. 

What conclusions are we to draw from this? The poet of 
Antony and Cleopatra has not been limited in staging that ancient 
tragedy to a sequence of actions in time. Shakespeare’s subject 
demanded that his actions range over the whole of the known 
and subjugated world, and we may suspect that what attracted 
Shakespeare to that particular tragedy at a time when, as a poet, 
he must have been conscious as never before of his powers, was its 
spaciousness. Certainly beyond any other of his plays Antony 
and Cleopatra is conceived in space and charged with the emotions 


which arise from its contemplation. He is limited by his means, 
for verses are only articulate sounds, which must so follow one 
another that they create time in a sensuous flow, which, unlike 
time itself, is under the control of the poet. He is not limited 
in his subject. The battle, which we should expect, had Lessing 
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been as sound as he seemed on the limits of poetry and painting 
(since a battle is composed of nothing but actions successive in 
time), to have been a most appropriate subject for the poet, has 
actually been presented much more successfully by the painter, 
as a conflict of bodies immobilized in space. What we are con- 
cerned with in Shakespeare’s play is what is happening to Antony, 
and Actium is only a point in the long process, whose significance, 
since Antony is a living man, only time can let out. And Shakes- 
peare was not at a loss when it came to making the life of Antony, 
which, in so far as it is history, belongs to the past, into the con- 
tinuous present which is poetry. His means is verse. Shakespeare, 
‘I think it is safe to say, was not mvch interested in action for its 
own sake, but no poetry was ever written in which more happens, 
for in no other does so much more happen within the words in a 
given movement of time. A great deal also happens in the Rout 
of San Romano, but what counts is not the conflict of armies 
which prompted the painter, but the use of their lineaments and 
colors to control space. The exhilaration and the calm which is 


produced by art is due to the sense it gives of release from the 


conditions of living, not by its denying those concepts without 
which life is to us inconceivable, but by controlling them. Only 
through the means of art can the conviction be created that man 
controls time and space. It is in the means of art, then, that we 
must look for its end. 

Lessing’s contention that each art is at its best where its power 
is least to be disputed is doubtless still sound. Each artist is 
limited by his means, but in those limitations is the source of his 
power. Why not then, asked Picasso, make the means the end? 
The power of the painter is only shown in his ordering of space. 
Why should he not then limit himself to paintings in which the 
spatial relations should be apparent, in which indeed nothing 
else should appear? When all is said and done, the subject 
signifies nothing, the subject is merely a pretext; why not then 
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discard the subject, or if the subject refuses to disappear, let 
its own life dissolve so that nothing is left but living form? 

An Impressionist like Monet had devoted his long life to pre- 
serving in pigment the changing appearance of an hour. And 
Impressionism, conscious of the moment of mutability, had at 
last, as Lhote said, committed plastic suicide and been drowned 
like Ophelia among the water lilies which are the last great work 
of Monet’s age. Picasso for a time at least sought nothing else 
but form, for nothing in art is permanent but form. 

If we look at such a painting of Picasso’s as The Three Musici- 
ans we cannot but be aware that in this canvas space has been 
superbly created. The whole composition seems to have been made 
up of surfaces which like those of plane geometry are without a 
third dimension, and yet the illusion of depth is there. If we 
look closely we can see how it has been produced, by color and by 
lines, though no one line leads us more than a little way. There is 
in the painting nothing that we should ordinarily call perspective; 
there is at most only a primitive approach to it. To find anything 
that is so nearly a pure creation of space, we should have to go 
back to Paolo Uccello. In the Rout of San Romano the per- 
spective is still primitive, though for not the same reason as in 
the work of Picasso. Picasso greatly admires Uccello and would 
probably admit that his art has been influenced by the Italian. 
And it is almost certain that we would not now find so much satis- 
faction in the Rout of San Romano, if we had never seen a 
Picasso. For the art of the present can contribute to the art of 
the past. History is not a one way road. But it will not do 
to allow this centrary traffic to confuse us. The artist of one 
century can never repeat the art of another. 

Paolo Uccello replaced a visible world, where all was dis- 
order, with a world of sensuous form and color, where all is 
disposed according to some invisible source of order. Pablo 
Picasso projects an invisible world, in which all is disorder, with 
a world of abstract form and color, where all is arranged accord- 
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ing to some purely material order. Man is so made that he 
cannot conceive the world except as time and space. But there 
is a great difference in the world of Italy in the fifteeenth cen- 
tury, when time seemed to have been conquered by a dream of 
eternity, and our own world, in which we suppose a conquest of 
space through material, not to say mechanical means. 

That abstract painting was incomplete was soon clear, but what 
it lacked, what Picasso had so lately and with absolute logic 
eliminated, was not clear. At least it was not clear to anybody 
that counted until Chirico brought back perspective. But he did 
not bring back the elaborate perspective that had been lost. The 
aim was no longer ¢rompe d’oeil, but in Cocteau’s perfect phrase, 
trompe d’esprit. It was not the eye, but the spirit that was to be 
taken in. And it was to be tricked in exactly the way we are 
tricked in dreams into believing that what is past is present. 
Picasso had also painted much from memory, his harlequins, his 
guitars, his three musicians all are memories of Spain when he 
was a young man. But Chirico’s recollections have something of 
the quality of hallucination; his paintings are excursions into a 
childhood spent, for all his Italian parentage, in Greece. There 
is, of course, a difference between painting an object or a per- 
son remembered and attempting to paint memory itself. Picasso 
is sound and sane; Chirico is a man under compulsion and per- 
haps a little mad; Salvador Dali simulates paranoia. But the 
point is not there; the point is that the contemporary mind cannot 
pretend that it is without the consciousness of time. But when 
time reappeared in the early paintings of Dali it was most self- 
conscious. It came back marked on those marvellous limp watches 
in a painting called The Persistence of Memory. And not only 
has Dali restored perspective. He uses it with a skill that is 
nothing short of ostentation. 

The presumption is that perspective was brought back into 
painting to satisfy an emotional need. Certainly those empty 
squares with their arcades in shadow, those streets deserted of 
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all but statues of Chirico, or the immense plains of Dali, where 
small muscled shapes of men cast disporportionate shadows, are 
sources of disquietude. I cannot altogether say why they trouble 
us. But it is not at all necessary for the purpose that I should. 
I merely want to suggest that the moment a painter insists upon 
his third dimension of perspective he has already introduced a 
fourth, which is time. And when time appears in a painting, it 
comes somewhat as the messenger in a Greek play comes, not by 
chance, but as an instrument of necessity. 

I have stayed long over the painters, because it is more difficult 
to discern the temporal element in painting than it is to discover 
why the poets have never been able to get along without the con- 
cept of space. 


Here is no water but only rock 

Rock and no water and the sandy road 

The road winding above among the mountains 
Which are mountains of rock without water 

If there were water we should stop and drink 
Amongst the rock one cannot stop or think... . 


This is the Dali desert before Dali. In this passage from The 
Waste Land images of space do occur but successively and not as 
they would in one of Dali’s paintings, simultaneously. And the 
dry rocks and the sandy road winding toward the mountain 
where there is still no water are but symbols of a spiritual 
drought, due to the disappearance of faith in the truth of Chris- 
tianity, which is itself a disaster of time. The early poems of 
Eliot are often situated with great care in space. In “Sweeny 
Among the Nightingales” Apeneck Sweeny, that extraordinary 
sensual man, is found in a Parisian dive; but for a moment we are 
also allowed to see him standing on the great earth itself: 


The circles of the stormy moon 
Slide westward toward the River Plate. ... 
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It is an earth still dark with the tragic blood of Agamemnon: 


The nightingales are singing in 
The Convent of the Sacred Heart 


And sang within the bloody wood 
When Agamemnon cried aloud 

And let their liquid siftings fall 

To stain the stiff dishonoured shroud. 


On Sweeny’s sordid surroundings the poet suddenly intrudes 
with the terror of time. 

The pure poet is one for whom a poetic solution is possible 
for any problem which his life imposes upon him. A pure painter 
is likewise one for whom the solution of any problem is in paint- 
ing. Shakespeare is such a poet; Uccello such a painter. Once 
the problem is solved, it no longer exists as a problem; it is 
present in the solution but solely as a force, as a tension. The 
public is interested in problems; it is seldom interested in the 
solution; it is seldom interested in art. 

The ultimate question concerning any work of art is out of 
how deep a life does it come. But the question that must first 
be asked is whether it has a life of its own. And the life of art 
isin its form. There have been poets among the painters. Chirico 
is one. There have been poets who not only leaned on the 
painters, but picked their pockets and stole their palettes as well. 
Baudelaire was one. But Chirico does not write verse, while in 
Baudelaire all his colors have their correspondences in sound. 

When all the arts strive toward the condition of music, painting 
becomes abstract and poetry attempts to live on its own technical 
resources. This is behaving like the child who copies the answers 
from the back pages of his arithmetic book without having con- 
sulted the problem. But that behavior is at the moment un- 
likely. Today the artist is more like the child who from his 
schoolroom desk looks first at the window beyond which lies life 
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with all its turmoil and play, and then at the enclosing walls and 
the door that is slow in opening. In the meanwhile the problem 
waits, unsolved, but not insoluble. But the problem is one which 
demands to be solved on its own terms, not those of the play- 
ground or the street. 

It is the mind that imposes these conceptions of time and space. 
It is his art that confines the poet to the conventions of time, as it 
is the art of the painter that holds him to a conventional space. 
The mind is free; but it is the mind of a condemned man. 





HOLY SPRING 


By DYLAN THOMAS 


O 

Out of a bed of love 

‘When that immortal hospital made one more move to soothe 
The cureless counted body, 

And ruin and his causes 

Over the barbed and shooting sea assumed an army 
And swept into our wounds and houses, 

I climb to greet the war in which I have no heart but only 
That one dark I owe my light, 

Call for confessor and wiser mirror but there are none 
To grow after the god stoning night 

And I am struck as lonely as a holy maker by the sun. 


No 
Praise that the spring time is all 
Gabriel and radiant shrubbery as the morning grows joyful 
Out of the woebegone pyre 
And the multitude’s sultry tear turns cool on the weeping wall, 
My arising prodigal 
Sun the father his quiver full of the infants of pure fire, 
But blessed be hail and upheaval 
That uncalm still it is sure alone to stand and sing 
Alone in the husk of man’s home 
And the mother and toppling house of the holy spring, 
If only for a last time. 








ALI BABA AND THE FORTY THIEVES 


By OSCAR WILLIAMS 





The invulnerable smile of the abstract 
Is spread across the past, 

A cobweb’s pattern of acquiescence 
Covering the Holes of Calcuttas; 
Experience is a door in the ages 
Formidable and delicately balanced, 

As Ali, the ace individual, 


At the wall of the answers mutters. 


Beside him lie the travelling bags, 
Precarious pills and relationships, 

The loot of the sleight-of-hand, 

The sea of numbers and its froth; 

He knows well that death’s black tooth 
Is sitting in the smirk of moment, 

He hears how terrifying it is 

Inside the aggregate mouth. 


The slabs of quartered conscience 
Hang on the tenterhook facts 

While the silence is blaring around 
The delicate entrails of brotherhood; 
What demon on naked feet 

Is whispering behind his shoulders 
Advising on the job of landscaping 
The lunar acoustics of the blood? 


Beneath a wide sweep of grasses 
Dotted with tombs and commandments 
The I’s ancestor and its progeny 
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Hears through the security of others 
The thunder of the forty marauders, 
The thieves tunneling toward Now 
And all the aerials of his being 
Tremble, remembering his brothers. 


Ali is the man in the gulf 

Mumbling the Sermon on the Mount 
As the moths of remorse attack 

The chance incandescent with heaven; 
The horn of plenty on the wall 
Bubbles with the trinkets of self 
While from the far tenets of the era 
The horsemen converge on the cavern. 


Tapping the desperate make-believe 
The Goliath eye of lament 
Fumbles at the cleft in the age 

For reality, boulder of despair; 
Sesame! a wish fulfillment 

Takes off on the runaway faith, 


The door to freedom swings open, 


His forehead is open on the air. 


So the dark whisper, perception, 

Goes through the rock’s riddles, 
Escapes to the tree’s head-dress, 

The city of keyholes for eagles, 

And Ali beholds the robbers there 

The close-cropped napes of the years, 
Stirrups of crusaders for tyranny, 
Fetlocks whispering, silent bugles. 
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He watches the wrongful owners, 


_ The brawn of evil in the sunlight, 


The jewelled skulls of the rituals 
Dancing at the leprous saddles, 

The murderous courage of the knaves, 
The singles from the womb’s plurals, 
The calloused fanatics bobbing 

High on the sea of cradles. 


Ali, dumpling thought hidden 

In the tree’s corrugated countenance, 
Perspective of porous achievement, 
Seven leagues from wordsound, 

Sees clouds of dust, bombs bursting 

As if thrown at the heels of the robbers, 
While time and an airplane overhead 
Skim the creamy miles of birdsound. 


And as the plane roars along the edges 
Egging on the sloth imagination 

A lone horse cropping in the meadow 
Lifts his tall tail a smack; 

Ali descends to a present 

Drained of the savor of complacence, 
The peace of poverty vanished, 
Riches, alas and alack. 


This is the way he inherits 

The forty enemies in the wind 

Drilling now with their gimlet guilts i 
The walls beyond idea’s range; 

The tiger’s eye at the front door 

Is the same as at the back window, 

Sleepless as the mushroom of wrong 

Time is the jungle for revenge. 
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Pearl in the hippopotamus flesh, 
Glow-worm in the astronomical dark, 
Ali lights up a palatial language, 

Forty floors, a circus of nerve-ends; 
His fat musicians dandle all day 
The amorphous routine interims 
While viands vainly illuminate 

Like candles the gloom of the servants. 





But softly the pawing clouds touch 
The asbestos eyelids of Baba 
Cushioned in pillows of his wealth 
Against the monopoly of crisis, 
And he awakens to hear his slave, 
Her radio voice nibbling the records, 
How the future arrives in forty jars, 
Each jar a sieve for his losses. 


With his back against his possessions 
On a day of great retreats 

He must face the tarantula growing 
Its limbs in all corners of the cave; 
The enemies that inhabited the wind : 
Are behind the navel of the absolute 
Coiled in their foetal postures 

And armed to the flowers of the grave. 











But light, says the slave girl, light 
Burns the bigamy of the past tense, 

The oil for the lamps of China 

Shall cauterize the sperm of the strangers; 
Like a camel panting at the needle eye 

Ali raises his consummate anger 

And stabs the hoodlum with the seraph’s eyes 
As the firedrill gong rings changes. 
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Song, says the slave, is a crown 

For the bleeding brow at the climax, 
The traitors to the peace are lying 
On the back of resistance in a swoon; 
Let us declare a jubilee, says Ali, 
For the overplayed nervous system, 
And discuss the problems of art 

By the sterling light of the moon. 














TWO POEMS 
By WELDON KEES 


THE PATIENT IS RALLYING 


Difficult to recall an emotion that is dead, 
Particularly so among these unbelieved fanfares 
And admonitions from a camouflaged sky. 


I should have remained burdened with destinations 
Perhaps, or stayed quite drunk, or obeyed 
The undertaker, who was fairly charming, after all. 


Or was there a room like that one, worn 
With our whispers, and a great tree blossoming 
Outside blue windows, warm rain blowing in the night? 


There seems to be some doubt. No doubt, however, 
Of the chilled and empty tissues of the mind 
—Cold, cold, a great gray winter entering— 

Like spines of air, frozen in an icecube. 














TWO POEMS 


MOVING TARGET 


The tone has changed. Who used to come, 
Savage at nightfall toward the daylight house, 
Is he who now aims nothing at that hymn 
Buried as enemy, and without peace, 

On a bad yesterday. Who used to damn 
The rusty scissors and the crooked lease 

Is you; and yet the praise is lame. 

Here is a faithless map for all your praise. 


Applauded monsters, issuing their lies, 
Leap from the mirrors of your home 
Toward the late news, accompanied by screams. 


The crépe is a good idea, also the cross. 
But he who used to speak in pitiless light is dumb. 



















SOUTHERN CHIVALRY AND TOTAL 
WAR 


By R. M. WEAVER 


E expression “Southern chivalry” has been occurring in 
discussions of the South for a century and a half, and few 
writers have scrupled to use it in making a point, jokingly 
or seriously. It has even enjoyed some currency among the 
masses, and during the Civil War those Northern soldiers who 
described the struggle as a contest between “chivalry and shov- 
elry” apparently believed that there existed in Southerners some 
kind of self-idealization, or moral ambition to conform to an 
aristocratic type, sufficient to create a difference between the two 
peoples. Yet few have stopped to ask whether it stands for a 
solid reality in the Southern past, or whether it has had some 
part in defining the mind of the South. Examination will show 
that however tenuous its European connections may have been, 
there survived in the South enough of the genuine chivalric 
tradition to decide prevailing views on critical questions. One 
of these was the question of “total war,” which is causing some 
controversies today. 

So many accidental associations have gathered about the term 
that one cannot risk its employment without an attempt to learn 
what it meant historically. Chivalry as it was understood in 
Europe from the middle of the eleventh to the middle of the 
sixteenth century was a body of forms and sentiments of para- 
mount influence in determining the civilization of the Middle 
Ages. Its origin occurred in the dark days following the dis- 
solution of Charlemagne’s empire, when cruelty, rapine, and 
savage anarchy so distressed humanity that there came a passionate 
reaction, which enlisted men in the service of an ideal good and 
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looked to the Christian religion as a sanction. People recognized 
the class of knights as representatives of right and defenders of 
order, crowned them with all virtues, both real and imaginary, 
and for more than four hundred years respected them as the 
ruling caste. Although in its later periods chivalry associated 
itself with other things, including the worship of woman, it com- 
menced as an order of men of good will, pledged to make might 
serve right; and although it developed forms, shows, and cere- 
monials, it was first and foremost a spirit. Of this spirit the 
Knights of the Table Round were the perfect, if legendary, ex- 
emplars, engaged in asserting a rule of justice and humanity 
against naked strength. Candidates for the order of knighthood 
were put through an initiation which made these duties explicit. 
An early specimen of their vow required them “to speak the 
truth, to succour the helpless, and never to turn back from an 
enemy.” The ethical importance of chivalry lay in the fact that 
wherever this spirit made itself felt, there it alleviated, even 
though it could not entirely overcome, the natural brutishness of 
man. It furnished a code whereby iniquity could be condemned, 
however dazzling the success of its perpetrators, and in the darkest 
times it stood as an aspiration and a promise that justice would 
return and lawful relations obtain again among men. Chivalry 
was the form taken by the code of self-discipline which produced 
Western civilization. 

One finds it difficult to say in precisely what company it 
crossed the Atlantic. That a certain portion of Virginia’s first 
settlers were gentlemen, “it being so nominated in the bond,” 
may be granted. Captain John Smith’s struggles with his in- 
dolent colonists, who were “ten times more fit to spoyle a Com- 
monwealth, then either to begin one, or but help to maintaine 
one,” make a striking chapter of early American history, and 
there can be little doubt that these misplaced men-about-town 
and many who came after them would have been happier decid- 
ing points of honor than digging up stumps. In view of such 
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facts one may observe that chivalry, like certain other European 
institutions, came over a seedling, but having struck root in the 
lush American soil, achieved an indigenous growth, modified, 
sometimes grotesquely, by the rudeness of the new environment. 

In the American South the order of chivalry took the form of 
a gentleman caste. As soon as this class had established itself 
on property ownership and slave labor, it invoked the chivalric 
concept to set itself apart from the commonalty. The gentleman, 
because he lived up to a self-imposed ideal, was a character 
enjoying certain prerogatives. His motives could not be im- 
pugned; and above all, his word could not be questicned. The 
highly touchy sense of honor built up on these premises often 
called for the ritual of the duel, which tells us more about 
Southern chivalry than does anything else. 

Dueling was widely prevalent in the antebellum South, where 
it was generally regarded as a token of social superiority. Govern- 
or John Lyde Wilson of South Carolina in his famous manual, 
The Code of Honor; or Rules for the Government of Principals 
and Seconds in Duelling, observed that “Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Georgia, and South Carolina would bear away the palm for 
gentility among the states of the Union” if the popularity of the 
duel should be admitted as a criterion. He took pride in assert- 
ing that the kind of personal abuse printed in Northern news- 
papers would in the South bring challenges to mortal combat. 
Various other writers attributed opposition to dueling to “the 
materialistic puritan skeptics of this country,” and anti-dueling 
laws were generally described as “transplanted from the pernici- 
ous hotbed of puritan skepticism.” The Englishman Thomas 
Hamilton after a journey covering much of the United States 
formed the impression that “to fight a duel in the New England 
States would, under almost any circumstances, be disgraceful. 
To refuse a challenge, to tolerate even an insinuation derogatory 
to personal honor, would be considered equally so in the South.” 
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Southern communities were accustomed to boast of the number 
of men “called out” by those demanding “satisfaction.” 

The connection of dueling with the tradition of chivalry ap- 
pears plainest in the emphasis placed upon the social rank of the 
combatants, for the duel was reserved for gentlemen as the 
tournament had once been reserved for knights. A gentleman 
might chastise a low fellow with whip or cane for offering him 
. an insult, but he could not meet him on the field of honor. 
Governor Wilson noted in his “Code” that if a man received a 
challenge from a person with whom he was unacquainted, he 
might demand a reasonable time “to ascertain his standing in 
society, unless he is fully vouched for by his friend.” It was a 
genera! rule that a gentleman could not fight one whom he could 
not invite to his house. Correspondingly in the days of European 
chivalry knights jousted only with knights, and sometimes this 
privilege was insisted upon in actual battle. Thus it is recorded 
that at Bouvier a body of Flemish knights refused to charge a 
force of infantry because they were not gentlemen, and so lost 
the engagement. 

Elizabethan literature is filled with expressions indicating that 
the chivalrous orders considered it ignominious to engage in 
fight with the base-born, or to indulge in mere killing as dis- 
tinguished from lawful combat. In Massinger’s Duke of Milan 
Francisco says: 


... And but that 
I scorn a slave’s best blood should rust that sword 
That from a prince expects a scarlet dye 
Thou now wert dead. 


In Shakespeare’s Henry VI the Duke of Suffolk declares: 


Obscure and lowly swain, King Henry’s blood, 
The honourable blood of Lancaster, 
Must not be shed by such a jaded groom. 
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Even Cleopatra is conscience-stricken enough to cry: 


These hands do lack nobility, that they strike 
A meaner than myself. 


And the villainous Iago has been brought up in a martial tradition 
which draws a distinction between war and murder: 


Though in my trade of war I have slain men, 
Yet do I hold it very stuff o’ the conscience 
To do no contrived murder. 


In the Mirror for Magistrates Roger Mortimer is made to com- 
plain that the barbarous Irish by whom he has been slain do not 
observe the conventions: 


They know no lawe of armes, nor none will lerne 
They make not warre (as others do) a playe. 


Theyre end of warre to see there enmye deade. 


Such has been chivalry’s view of those whose lack of a code per- 
mits them to wage total war. 

Behind these attitudes lies the deep division between mere 
bestial fighting, whose end is simple destruction of the enemy, 
and “honorable combat,” which has both the form and purpose 
of a ritual. That the participant in “honorable combat” is de- 
fending his honor rather than his life becomes apparent when one 
considers the full nature of the duel. If a gentleman’s word 
was questioned, he demanded an explanation, and if the matter 
could not be adjusted, he proved that honorable status was dearer 
to him than life by going through the ceremony of the duel. 
Only if he met this test was he adjudged worthy of the compan- 
ionship of gentlemen, or, in the language of old, was he deserving 
of a place in the chivalric order. Another dueling “Code,” 
published in New Orleans, made this very point in noting that 
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“among the refined, virtue with women and honor with men are 
more valuable than life—are more worthy of the last defense.” 

Since civilization is in essence a struggle for self-control, the 
nobility in every civilized community, by whatever name they 
may go, and all who contribute to the cultural life, are somehow 
identified with the restraining forms. Those who are ignorant 
of the forms are not, properly speaking, members of civilization, 
and hence the remark that when one enters a peasant’s doorway, 
he passes out of Europe. The significance of chivalric combat 
lies in the fact that because it is “formal” in the sense indicated 
it enables men to fight without passing beyond the pale. Warfare 
is assumed to be inevitable, but civilized people will conduct it 
as they conduct all else, with self-control—in other words, they 
will make it a game. Only those people who have never emerged 
from barbarism—or those who have lapsed back into it—fight 
without regard to certain binding rules, which go deeper than the 
war itself and make it part of the pattern of civilization. It is 
not too much to say that only thus can civilization survive war, 
for here the pragmatic standard would be fatal. If it stakes 
its all on the outcome of any particular struggle, civilization 
abandons its force as an ideal and so sinks to the realm of con- 
tingency. 

I] 

In antebellum days there was much loose discussion of chivalry, 
but it was left to the events of the war itself to provide an 
interesting demonstration of the extent to which this surviving 
spirit lingered on in the South. From the very beginning, 
sharply contrasted views of the ordeal appeared. The majority 
of the Southern people looked upon it as an elaborate ceremonial, 
to be conducted strictly according to rules, and with maximum 
display of color and individual daring—in short, as a gigantic 


tournament, with the Lord of Hosts as umpire and judge. After 
First Manassas some Southerners were actually heard to express 
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the opinion that the war must promptly cease because the ques- 
tion of manhood between the two sections had been decided and 
there was nothing else at issue. The South went into the first 
modern war thinking that it was a duel, an “affair of honor.” 

The celebrated Richmond journalist Edward A. Pollard de- 
clared that the people of the South prided themselves so much 
upon their reputation for chivalry that they were willing to 
sacrifice everything else in preference to it, including the hope of 
victory. It is true that Confederate observance of punctilio was 
sometimes carried to an extent which, in the light of modern 
practice, appears quixotic. There was a constant emphasis upon 
correct form to the disregard of consequence. The partisan 
raider John S. Mosby, who used to grow impatient over the re- 
spect for rule and regulation manifested by the Davis govern- 
ment, affirmed in his Reminiscences that “the martinets who con- 
trolled it were a good deal like the hero in Moliére’s comedy, 
who complained that his antagonist had wounded him by thrust- 
ing in carte, when according to the rule, it should have been by 
tierce.” It is related that during the middle part of the war a 
Southern inventor carried before Jefferson Davis an object fash- 
ioned to resemble exactly a large lump of coal. His plan was to 
fill such devices with a high explosive and to distribute them in 
the fuel yards of Federal naval stations. The Confederate Presi- 
dent declined the scheme with considerable show of indignation as 
“an unjustifiable mode of warfare.” Although this may have 
been an instance of what Gamaliel Bradford calls Davis’s “dog- 
matic idealism,” it none the less shows a significant concept of 
war. 


Whenever Confederate commanders were in a position to 
flaunt their superior chivalry, they made the most of the op- 
portunity. After General John B. Gordon had captured York, 
Pennsylvania, in the Gettysburg campaign, he reassured a group 
of frightened ladies by promising them “the head of any soldier 
under my command who destroyed private property, disturbed the 
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repose of a single home, or insulted a woman.” Later, General 
Gordon struck the keynote of the unpragmatic Southern attitude 
when he wrote that the Confederate troops in the Battle of the 
Wilderness, though aware of Grant’s overwhelming odds, “re- 
jected as utterly unworthy of a Christian soldiery the doctrine 
that Providence was on the side of the heaviest guns and the most 
numerous battalions.” 

Realization that the North as a whole did not propose to re- 
gard the war as a game came as a shock to the Southern people, 
who had always counted the Yankees out of chivalry, but who 
seemingly had never reckoned what this would mean in practice. 
For the North had already become industrial, middle-class, and 
bourgeois, and if it began the war with old-fashioned conceptions, 
they vanished after the removal of the dramatic and colorful 
McClellan. Thereafter the task of conquering the South be- 
came a business, an “official transaction,” which cost a great deal 
more in dollars and lives than had been anticipated, but which 
was at length accomplished by the systematic marshalling of 
equipment and numbers. When John Pope’s Virginia campaign 
gave the South its first intimation that the North was committed 
to total war, the reaction was indignation and dismay. Perhaps 
it is not too fanciful to read in Lee’s brief sentence, ‘Pope must 
be suppressed,” a feeling that he was fighting not so much against 
an individual enemy as an outlawed mode of warfare. And when 
Sherman, Sheridan, and Hunter began their systematic ravaging 
and punishing of civilians, it seemed to the old-fashioned South 
that one of the fundamental supports of civilization had been 
knocked out, and that warfare was being thrown back to the 
barbarism from which religion and chivalry had painfully raised 
it in the Middle Ages. The courtly conduct of Lee and his 
officers to the Dutch farm wives of Pennsylvania has been per- 
haps too much sentimentalized, but the fact remains that these 
men felt they were observing a code, which is never more need- 


ful than in war, when fear and anger blind men and threaten 
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their self-control. Sherman’s dictum that war is hell was an- 
swered by E. Porter Alexander’s remark that it depends some- 
what on the warrior. 

It was not solely the loss in dwellings and livestock which 
embittered the South against Sherman, for Southern prodigality 
has a way of making small issue of material misfortune. But he 
offered a mortal affront to the tradition to which it was bred, 
and the insult has outlived the injury. McClellan was something 
of a Southern hero, as was Grant; indeed, Southern admiration of 
Grant sometimes went to the point of effusiveness, and Robert 
Stiles could commend him for his “rough chivalry.” These men, it 
was generally thought, had fought honorably according to the 
rules of the game, eschewing vandalism and terrorism; and the 
code of chivalry allows, or even enjoins admiration for a foe who 
has conducted himself in the proper manner. Naturally the 
thought of being beaten came hard to a people priding them- 
selves on their martial traditions, but the memory that has 
rankled in the South for generations and has done more than any- 
thing else to support the unreconstructed attitude is the thought 
that an enemy, while masking himself under pious pretensions 
and posing as the representative of “grand moral ideas,” dropped 
the code of civilization in warfare and won in a dishonorable 
manner. When Cindy Lou Bethany in Kiss the Boys Good-bye 
tells her Northern host, who had brought up the topic of the 
war, “Yes, but you cheated,” she is expressing the serious convic- 
tion of her grandparents’ generation. Clare Boothe probably 
intended the remark to sound merely absurd, but it mirrors the 
mind of an older day, as one can discover by reading the litera- 
ture of Reconstruction. 

This explains why the animus felt against Federal commanders 
was not in proportion to their success in the field. Against 
Meade, who fatally dashed Southern hopes at Gettysburg; against 
Grant, who won decisive victories at Vicksburg and Chattanooga; 
against Thomas, who at Nashville gave the Confederacy its 
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most humiliating defeat of the war, there was little or no com- 
plaint. But against Sheridan, who devastated the Shenandoah so 
that “a crow flying across it would have to carry his provisions,” 
and against Sherman, who was quoted as saying that he “would 
make Georgia howl,” and that he would “bring every Southern 
woman to the washtub,” words could not contain the measure of 
indignation. 

At this point one must mention, both in pursuance of the thesis 
and in the interest of sectional fairness, that there were on the 
Southern side commanders who advocated the other style of war- 
fare, and who, if they had got into the North with independent 
commands, very likely would have followed policies similar to 
those of Sherman and Sheridan. But it is significant to note that 
they were not members of the gentleman caste. They were the 
hard, self-made men, who believed that “war means fighting and 
fighting means killing.” Such were Stonewall Jackson and Na- 
than Bedford Forrest, both men of the people and both men in 
whom there ran a streak of ruthlessness. Jackson was a fierce 
middle-class puritan, and Forrest was a frontiersman; and al- 
though both were on the road to becoming members of that caste, 
they were not so conditioned as to feel instinctively its restraints. 
It has become a widely accepted opinion that Lee was too much 
of a gentleman to be the perfect commander. But when one 
thinks of the hatred and the anguish saved by his idealism and 
self-control, of his splendid exhibition of what it means in terms 
of chivalry to be a victor in defeat, would one wish him any- 
thing other than the knight sams peur et sans reproche? 


Iil 


In this war the side which more completely abjured the rules 
of chivalric combat won, and the way was cleared for modernism, 
with its stringency, its abstractionism, and its impatience with 
sentiment. Here, as elsewhere, Americans proved pioneers in a 
field whose value to civilization is dubious. It is well-known 
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that German generals have been careful students of the American 
Civil War, and a revealing story is told by Dr. Moritz Busch in 
his Bismarck: Some Secret Pages of His History. At a banquet 
given by the Chancellor in 1870 General Sheridan, who had been 
with the Prussian staff in the capacity of unofficial observer, re- 
marked that he favored treating noncombatants with the utmost 
rigor. He expressed the opinion that “the people must be left 
nothing but their eyes to weep with over the war.” The auditor 
of this statement confessed himself struck by its brutality but 
added that he thought it might bear consideration, as indeed it 
must have sometime between the first and second World Wars. 
It scarcely needs pointing out that from the military policies of 
Sherman and Sheridan there lies but an easy step to the total war 
of the Nazis, the greatest affront to Western civilization since its 
founding. 

The Nazi movement has been sponsored by the lower middle 
class, and all of its so-called innovations are but projections of 
the middle-class mentality. After the economic, political, social, 
and psychological explanations have been sifted, the plain fact 
emerging is that the National Socialism of postwar Germany is an 
answer to the “what now?” of the “little man.” And total war 
is a typical middle-class concept because this class, with its ma- 
terialistic bias, is unable to see that there is involved in war any- 
thing other than complete destruction of the enemy, so that, as 
the popular thought has it, we won’t be at the expense of having 
to do this again. It cannot see that after one has defeated the 
enemy, one has the responsibility of saving his soul. The code 
of chivalry has its formula of appeasement, but the appeasement 
is to come after the victory is won and not before the contest is 
joined, as some of our recent businessmen statesmen have thought 
more proper. The unpardonable thing about the war of un- 
limited aggression is that it precludes this kind of settlement. 

The difference in character between the first and second World 
Wars can largely be explained in terms of this shift of power 
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from one class to another. It is no accident that Hitlerian diabol- 
ism had its origin in the underworlds of Munich and Vienna. 
And a complementary fact, so obvious it has gone unnoticed, is 
that the leaders of the two nations fighting to preserve what may 
with real propriety be called Christian civilization are both mem- 
bers of an hereditary upper class. In all of the countries which 
have undergone revolution, the heirs of the old chivalric order 
have passed out of power, and their place has been taken by men 
without belief in any standards, or men with a frank contempt 
for all restraints that stand in the way of immediate results. This 
is a large part of the price we have paid for our rage against 
traditionalism and “mediaeval backwardness.” 

Sherman was indeed a fighting prophet, and today we are 
seeing the fulfillment of his prophecy. Those who throw aside 
the traditions of civilized self-restraint are travelling a road at 
the end of which lies nihilism. The process is a part of that 
“sinking in upon the moral being” which W. B. Yeats describes 
as the first sign of the decay of civilization. For the consequence 
of putting war upon a total basis, or of accepting it upon that basis 
in retaliation, is the divorce of war from ethical significance. To 
announce that civilization is merely being suspended until the un- 
conditional surrender of the foe is not enough. It is true, as 
Emerson remarked, that the ends preexist in the means. The 
American Civil War was the first modern war in which the end 
was absorbed by the means, so that it became a technician’s war, 
with the technician’s habitual indifference to ultimate ends and 
values. With it the pragmatic sanction began to complete its 
conquest of the world, which is now trying desperately to save 
itself by incantations to freedom and democracy. 











THOUGHTS ON LISTENING 
TO BURL IVES 


By ARTHUR HAWLEY SCOUTEN 


I 


EVERAL of us were sitting around one night listening to 
S some records from a new Burl Ives album. We played 

them over and over, “Tam Pearce,” “The Poor Wayfaring _ 
Stranger,” “The Bold Soldier,” and the rest. Then we began 
to talk about ballads in general, trying to remember those we 
had grown up with, and now and again hesitantly trying to hit 
on some of the tunes. One of my friends spoke up at last and 
told the story which follows. I am writing it as nearly as I can 
in the idiom and rhythm that he used. Of course I can only say 


of this, as of any other story of this particular kind, that you 
ought to have heard him tell it. 


II 


A man I know, call him Fife, went out one night to a place 
west of town here about eight or ten miles looking for a good 
time. This place where he was going was what is called a night 
spot, a lodge set up on top of a hill. It was a fine place, outside, 
with the wind blowing easy and fresh across the river and over 
the tops of the cedars. And this fellow didn’t much want to go 
inside. But he did. And a woman with a forty-two chest and 
a forty-six behind stopped him inside the door and said, “Hello, 
Fife, I haven’t saw you for a long time.” 

He said, “Hello,” and started to go in. She put her hand on 
his arm and said, “We get a dollar now, for inside. It’s a cover 
charge, or sumpin’ like that—Taxes.” 

Fife went inside and sat down and ordered a beer. The dance 
floor was full; the dancers were shuffling to the tune of “Dance 
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with a Dolly,” number four on the Hit Parade that month. 
Two couples came in. Fife saw that he was sitting at a table 
they could have; and suddenly tired of the smoke and the noise 
and the intricate perversion of a fine old ballad, “Buffalo Gals,” 
and the infinitely weary response to it from the sodden dancers, 
he went outside. : 

In the shadows just beyond the lights of the driveway, sitting 
against the wall were some people, two women and four men. 
He knew who they were. Their immediate ancestors had mi- 
grated from East Tennessee a generation or so back to work on 
the statehouse when it was a-building; their children had gone 
up into the hills, making a living partly by selling charcoal but 
chiefly by chopping cedar. Fife sat down alongside, rolled a 
cigarette, fished a pint bottle from his hip pocket and passed it 
to the man next to him. The man looked at him, said, “Much 
obliged,” took a drink, polished the mouth of the bottle, care- 
fully, against the bib of his overalls, passed it back to Fife. He 
handed the bottle back to his neighbor, who passed it to his 
son, next in the line; the son passed it to his first cousin, Joe 
Boy, who passed it to his brother, John Robert, and following 
that, each of the two women took complimentary sips. The wom- 
en and the youngest man, Joe’ Boy, had been crooning softly 
all this time the song on the juke box inside, “Dance with a 
Dolly,” which for one reason or another the people kept putting 
nickels in to play. 

Pretty soon the crowd inside found some other kind of tune 
and the people outside fell silent. Fife started to fish out his 
bottle again, but the man next to him laid a cedar chopper’s hand 
on his arm and said, “It’s my turn now, mister.” He pulled his 
own bottle out, a full quart, and said, “I’d be proud to treat you.” 

The bottle went the rounds in the customary way and a little 
while later one of the women, the younger one, started a song. 
It had an elementary rhythm and melody; it had been suggested 
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to her by something that went on inside. The complicated minor 
keys were missing and the words went something like this: 


You have gone away 

And never will come home; 

I hope you’ll come back to me, 
Never more to roam. 


This plaintive, tuneless call went up into the cedar-scented 
air and Fife thought, “What in the name of God am I doing 
here?” and because he could think of nothing else to do, he 
started to sing too. 

The craggy-faced woodcutters from the mountainside tried to 
holler him down at first. One of them said, “Listen, mister, 
whatever your name might be, we come up on this mountain top 
to listen to the music and sing along with it. This here is Mr. 
Gruber’s place. We like him, and sometimes when they ain’t 
nobody here, he lets us come in and play the juke box, but we 
can’t come inside at night, especially Saturday night, with the 
one-dollar what do you call it. But, and furthermore, if we 
don’t make no trouble he says we can set out here and sing along 
with the juke box.” 

Fife started his song again. As he sang, he raked his memory 
for the tune and the variations of the tune that he had learned 
when he was growing up: 


In Scarlet Town where I did dwell, 
That’s where I got my learning, 

A maiden lived that I knew well. 
Her name was Barbara Allen. ... 


O Mother, Mother, make my bed 
And make it long and narrow; 
Sweet Willie died for me today 
And I will die tomorrow. 


After the first line of the first stanza his companions joined 
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in the song, following the tune faithfully, a half-beat behind, 
and supplying their own notions about the words. They went 
on through eighteen or twenty stanzas without a hitch, finished, 
passed somebody or another’s bottle around once more, the wom- 
en paying this time much more than token interest in the creature. 
They all sat in silence for a little while and then they sang “Frog- 
gie Went a Courtin’,” and finally “Sam Hall,” the gallows song. 

Then everybody sat quiet until one of the women, the younger 
of the two, said, “I don’t know how come I remembered them 
songs,” and then she said, her voice rising to fury, “You son-of- 
a-bitchin’-bastard, what are you doin’ out here? You supposed to 
be inside, ain’t yuh? What you doin’ out here?” 

“T don’t know,” Fife said. “I sure to God don’t know.” And 


he went back inside again. 


Ifl 


And there you ‘have the dilemma of a modern teacher who 
has participated in the process of destroying the folk tradition 
in its various manifestations: the songs, the verbal idiom, the in- 
herited concepts of the dignity of the individual, and the inte- 
gration of the emotion and the intellect. The most stimulating 
commentary that I have seen on our present educational pro- 
cedure of separating the child’s ideas from the framework or pat- 
tern from which they come is in the paradox presented by Donald 
Davidson in his Attack on Leviathan: 


The mountain boy could get a college education, but the 
system that built him a school also took out of his mouth 
the traditional ballad that was his ancient heritage, and in- 
stead of a ballad gave him a “mammy song” devised in 
Tin Pan Alley. . . . Meanwhile, the system, working 
through another specialized department, recorded the bal- 
lad and stowed it away on the shelf of a library to be studied 
and annotated, as the artifact of a lost culture, by men who 
would never sing it. [Italics mine, or yours, or anyone’s 
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whose mind is struck by the implications here; I’m sure I 
don’t know why Davidson didn’t have the words set up in 
capital letters. ] 


These procedures, in their constant pattern of dividing, sepa- 
rating, and categorizing, constitute one of the major problems 
of our culture, says F. O. Matthiessen, 


a culture whose greatest weakness has continued to be that 
our so-called educated class knows so little of the country 
and the people of which it is nominally part. This lack of 
roots helps to explain the usual selfish indifference of our uni- 
versity men to political or social responsibility. . . .” (Ameri- 
can Renaissance, p. 475.) 


It may be profitable to describe more of the workings of this 
system in order to show some specific effects. Early in the schools 
the child is taught an insidious rule about “correct” usage. Here, 
the particular word, phrase, or statement is shown to be either 
right or wrong, and the student is then trained to discard both 
his natural verbal patterns and the traditional custom of using 
different levels of diction in varying circumstances and audiences 
for the fallacious and arbitrary method of selecting the “correct” 
word or statement under some vague concept of an absolute. 
The diligent teacher then pumps a large vocabulary into the 
student, but without ever being able to show him when to use 
the words, only whether they are right or wrong according to 
this absolute standard. But the most instructive feature, per- 
haps, is the denial of the child’s heritage of song. Once again, 
having made the pupil ashamed of his native song, the teacher 
has nothing left to give him in its place. Hence the boy, who 
likes song, and who likes to sing, falls back on the tunes emanat- 
ing from the juke box. And about this time come the teacher’s 
troubles in attempting to get the pupil to read poetry. Here we 
can observe another one of the ironies in Davidson’s paradox. 


If the student goes on to college, he can take a course entitled 
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The Ballad in America, one semester, three hours’ credit. Now 
if the student applies himself and studies the text properly he can 
learn to appreciate the ballad as an art form, but detached from 
everything else, and make an A in the course, as it is taught by 
the distinguished professor X. 

I was discussing the futility of this sequence in the learning 
process with a colleague, and he commented on such a curious 
pattern, “a method whereby they invert experience.” The folk 
songs which our Texas students have learned as children, he 
said, can become the very core and focus of poetry, and would 
permit them to be ready to read any poem. Instead, the stu- 
dents think of even the simplest poetry as being difficult and ob- 
scure; the words, images, and rhythms of poetry—once and not 
long ago particularly their own—are made to seem foreign and 
confusing. 

But the people who run the system have in their anxiety to 
teach poetry at a particular stage somehow forgotten that earlier 
in the process they had removed the student’s foundation for 
the reading and enjoyment of poetry. By way of evidence, there 
is the opening statement of the section on poetry in one of the 
most widely-used Freshman “Readers” in American colleges: 
“For most people the enjoyment of poetry, like a taste for olives, 
is an acquired characteristic.” However, it may be that I am 
doing the editors of this textbook an injustice; by “poetry” they 
may mean a particular kind of poetry, or the poetry which is 
approved by the system, a one-time regional expression which 
must be taught to children in all other sections, whether they 
like it or no. 

For example, a writer I know was telling me about how he 
was taught poetry in school. He was brought up on a ranch on 
the extreme edge of the farming country in West Texas. The 
need for rain was so great that when his father saw a cloud come 
up he wouldn’t go into the house because he wanted to see wheth- 
er it was going to rain. During one dry spell, the teacher in the 
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country school heard some of the talk going on among the pupils. 
She said, “This is an appropriate time for all of us to memorize 
a poem about rain,” and proceeded forthwith to teach them 
Longfellow’s “The Rainy Day.” “Into each life some rain must 
fall,” intoned each student dutifully, but inwardly coming to 
some conclusions about the teacher and about the art of poetry. 

Of course, the educational leaders do try as hard as they can to 
make the system work, and they try various methods. These 
people who are experimenting with Progressive Education (al- 
though I understand the sponsors have withdrawn this once all- 
pervasive word Progressive from the title of the program) have 
set out to achieve some sort of free activity, uncontrolled action 
and thought, undirected in any way, in the possibly sincere hope 
that such a program might solve the problems of the learning 
process. But the result is that the child works without any re- 
lation or sense of relation to the culture from which he came— 
for he is not allowed to use what he brought into the schoolroom 
with him. The administrators of the program act as if everything 
would emerge from the child himself. A teacher who has served 
in one of these schools explained to me that in all this free ac- 
tivity there is but one rule—every child must hang something 
on the wall. It doesn’t matter what it is, a drawing, random 
marks, or a blob of ink on the page, it must go on the wall. Hence 
we have a sort of exhibitionism as the end-product. 

The continuous efforts to separate thought from feeling have 
produced noticeable results on the teacher as well. Oscar Car- 
gill has dealt with the isolated and artificial position achieved by 
the worshippers of the pure intellect in his Jntellectual America, 
but I would like to call attention to some of the results displayed 
in the writing produced by the system. Most of the writing is 
artificial. We are equipped with an arsenal of words, but we 
have to make a conscious effort to achieve the precise word or 
phrase necessary to acquire a certain tone, and we often lack the 
association of idiom with feeling. F. O. Matthiessen comments 
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on this difficulty in his discussion of Whitman and his fondness 
for naming things: 


Whitman’s excitement carries weight because he realized 
that a man cannot use words so unless he has experienced 
the facts that they express, unless he has grasped them 
with his senses. This kind of realization was generally 
obscured in the nineteenth century, partly by its tendency 
to divorce education of the mind from the body and to 
treat language as something to be learned from a dictionary. 
Such division of the individual’s wholeness, intensified by 
the specializations of a mechanized society, has become a 
chief cause of the neurotic strain oppressing present-day 
man... . (op. cit., p. 518.) 


The trouble is that the body of literature has become a monu- 
ment. And people get to thinking that everything that may be 
considered as literature must be fitted into this monument, no 
matter how. This pervasive attitude has extremely destructive 
and damaging effects upon the spontaneous expression which we 
know as regional writing. The product becomes considered as 
literature, and those who so recognize it and praise it feel that 
they must enshrine it in the monument. Thus we have the ironi- 
cal situation here of having a Texas Folk-lore Society for the 
obvious purpose of the cultivation of spontaneity. 


IV 


I was very much interested last summer by reading that the 
ballad singer Burl Ives was singing at a New York night club, 
Cafe Society Uptown. Here were these -people trooping into 
the place and being entertained by these old ballads. It is im- 
portant in this connection to point out that they were people, for 
the most part, newly flush with money, that they had never gone 
and would never go to the Stork Club or El Morocco. Others 
must have been interested too, for several New York newspaper- 
men attempted to explain this phenomenon. One sophisticated 
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reporter, Paul Martin, writing for the World-Telegram, evi- 
dently felt that a night-club audience which could enjoy Burl 
Ives could only be accounted for in terms of the lack of training 
that audience had in evaluating “smooth” music, and hence were 
probably taken in by the ballad singer. A visit to Cafe Society 
Uptown was still worthwhile, the columnist concluded, pointing 
out that there yet remained “Eddie Haygood’s orchestra, a pulse- 
quickening jive outfit.” (July 15, 1944, p. 8.) 

But Paul Martin, this sophisticated reporter, so ready with a 
clever explanation, for once may not have understood what he 
had observed. He had looked at shadows too long to perceive 
substance, at appearance too long to perceive reality. These 
people who were now coming to this uptown night club, who had 
spent most of their lives within the sound of the L, now found 
their ancestral memories stirred, as Burl Ives leaned back and 
sang “The Poor Wayfaring Stranger,” a spiritual which has 
otherwise been forgotten, save only by the congregations of a few 
Primitive Baptist churches in Tennessee and East Texas. 








A COMMUNICATION 


WILLIAM TEMPLE 


(1881-1944) 


The death, on October 26, 1944, of William Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
prompts certain reflections on Christianity and the modern world which are perhaps 
not out of place in a quarterly review. Temple’s Christianity was distinguished by 
its firm grounding in philosophical theology. His theology was essentially more philo- 
sophical than historical; and at times the dialectical emphasis, which leads him to 
neglect the historical difficulties of the Fourth Gospel, detracts from the value of his 
work. Nevertheless his influence on contemporary theology has been profound. He 
stands in the great Anglican tradition of reasonableness, with its stress on the Incar- 
nation as revealing something about both God and man. This passage from Nature, 
Man and God, on the problem of the revelation of God to man, sums up his thought. 


We affirm, then, that unless all existence is a medium of Revelation, no partic- 
ular Revelation is possible; for the possibility of Revelation depends on the per- 
sonal quality of that supreme and ultimate Reality which is God. If there is no 
ultimate Reality, which is the ground of all else, then there is no God to be re- 
vealed; if that Reality is not personal, there can be no special revelation, but only 
uniform procedure; if there be an ultimate Reality, and this is personal, then all 
existence is revelation. Either all occurrences are in some degree revelation of 
God, or else there is no such revelation at all; for the conditions of the possibility 
of any revelation require that there should be nothing which is not revelation. 
(Nature, Man and God, p. 306). 


In other words, human reason is not something alien from a self-revelation of God, and 
God reveals himself in many ways. Such a theology is essentially irenic. conciliatory, 
liberal. 

In fields beyond those ordinarily or previously considered suitable for the clergy Wil- 
liam Temple was aggressively a mediator. In the House of Lords he was the first bishop 
to become a member of the Labor Party. For sixteen years he was president of the 
Workers’ Educational Association. In the general strike of 1926 he led efforts to 
mediate between coal strikers and owners. After his enthronement at York he de- 
nounced slum conditions and inequalities of education. In 1941 he presided over the 
Malvern conference which drew up six propositions for a Christian society, as follows: 


Every child should find itself a member of a family housed with decency and 
dignity. 


Every child should have an opportunity for education up to maturity. 


Every citizen should have sufficient income to make a home and bring up his 
children properly. 


Every worker should have a voice in the conduct of the business or industry in 
which he works. 


ed 
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Every citizen should have sufficient leisure—two days’ rest in seven and annual 
holiday with pay. 


Every citizen should be guaranteed freedom of worship, speech, assembly, and 
association. 


The Archbishop was hardly a social revolutionary. On one occasion in 1939 he 
made a significant comment to a friend. “After all,” he said, “the best way is for 
conservatives to do the right things.” But he knew that the problem of equitable 
distribution was not the only difficulty in the making of an economic and political sys- 
tem that would work. 

Temple’s wide interests were demonstrated in the quality of his churchmanship. In 
1937 he was a prominent figure at the Oxford and Edinburgh conferences, which 
reflected and advanced the ecumenical movement, perhaps the most vital attempt 
outside the Roman Church to bring together the severed members of the universal 
church. It is significant that to his enthronement at Canterbury the Archbishop in- 
vited not only Anglicans but also representatives of all the churches which could be 
reached in war-time England, even of the churches of Germany, though military 
police prevented their attendance. 

How shall we explain Temple’s efforts to synthesize reason and religion, to reconcile 
labor and capital, and to unite the churches within Christendom? When he was fifteen 
his father was made Archbishop of Canterbury, and his home became Lambeth Palace 
in London. At Rugby his early training was classical, and in his nine years at Oxford 
the two major philosophical .influences were Plato and Hegel. He studied in an at- 
mosphere of the church, the classics, and philosophy. Upon this early training 
as a base, he developed an appreciation of the philosophy of science—especially as 
interpreted by Whitehead—and a knowledge of the dialectical method of Karl Marx. 
In Nature, Man and God he starts, as Marx does, with matter and works his way 
up through the universe to God. As an apologetic for Christianity today few works 
are more convincing. And yet, it has been observed, his theology was not simply a 
philosophy of religion. Nature, Man and God must be interpreted in the light of 
Christus Veritas. His theology was Christocentric. It was dominated by the Johan- 
nine Christ. 

As a theological writer and as a churchman the Archbishop was a classical modernist, 
a liberal conservative. He might well have served as the model for Reinhold Niebuhr’s 
description of Anglican culture. 


The emphasis upon classical learning in the older English universities and the 
dependence of Anglican clergymen upon general university training rather than 
upon special theological studies, tends to increase the classical content of Anglican 
thought and to obscure the issues in which there is a contrast between Biblical 
and classical perspectives. (The Nature and Destiny of Man, Il, p. 158). 


It may be replied that from the beginning Christian theology has been typically Biblical 
and classical; overemphasis on either the Hebrew or the Greek results inevitably in 
distortion. And to such departmentalization the Archbishop was firmly opposed. 


In each department the assertion of autonomy has led to great development; but 
in life as a whole it has led to chaos. Our task in the coming period is‘ to 
lay hold on all the cultural and economic wealth which the epoch of departmentali- 
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zation has developed and integrate it once more in a coherent pattern of life with 
some intelligent principle. (The Church Looks Forward, p. 84). 


It is the lasting merit of William Temple that in his life and in his thought he was a 
mediator between churches, between classes, between philosophies, between the church 
and the world. Mediation may not be the highest or the permanent réle of the church. 
In the second century not the little-read works of the apologists but the blood of the 
martyrs was the seed of the church. Yet without reinterpretation the faith once de- 
livered to the saints becomes unintelligible to a later age. 

Rosert Grant 


Sewanee, Tennessee. 
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HENRY JAMES 


By JOHN BERRYMAN 


Voluminous, uneven, frightening to the aspirant, this master calls 
more than most for simplification of counsel—a note on what to read, 
merely—which he seldom gets, and for my brevity in which I shall 
not apologize further. The indispensable fiction of Henry James is in 
The American and The Portrait of a Lady, of the early period; “The 
Liar,’ “The Aspern Papers,” “The Pupil,” some of the stories of the 
Artist, and The Spoils of Poynton, of the middle period; The Ambas- 
sadors, The Wings of the Dove, and all five stories in The Finer Grain, 
of the last period. There is a good deal of invaluable criticism in the 
Hawthorne and in essays—which want selecting and reprinting together 
—scattered through four other books; his critical prefaces to his selected 
works (collected ten years ago in The Art of the Novel) are best taken 
singly, with strict attention, with salt, each after the work to which it 
refers. The finest of the half-dozen descriptive books is The American 
Scene; of the volumes of reminiscence, Notes of a Son and Brother. 
These are the works therefore which should be read first. They should 
be read (for pleasure as well as for understanding) in something like 
this order; no comment on James should be read until one is well along, 
and no accident of re-publication or advertising should be permitted to 
seduce one from this progressive experience of his major achievement. 
Certain of his other books are delightful or powerful in their ways, 
but they can wait. Many readers, indeed, will feel that they do not 
have so much time even as this to spend; and I shall not try to persuade 
them, except to say that, utterly as his world seems to have been 
clubbed down, he is the great novelist of our own time whose experi- 
ence speaks most directly to us; the experience of others is nearer, 
but they have not his authority or size. There is another reason. The 
whole major work of James constitutes in a sense.a procedure nearly 
as single and inevitably developing as one of his late productions: the 


1Srories OF Writers AND Artists. By Henry James. Edited with an Introduction 
by F. O. Matthiessen. New Directions. 346 pages. 1944. $3.50. THe Great SHort 
Novets or Henry James. Edited with an Introduction and Comments by Philip 
Rahv. Dial Press. xiiit+800 pages. 1944. $4.00. Henry James: Tue Mayor 
Puase. By F. O. Matthiessen. Oxford University Press. xvi+190 pages. 1944. 
$2.50. 
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gradual revelation of an unique subject—the Social Fate, with its initia- 
tions, loyalties, sacrifices, salvations, becoming the Personal Fate; and 
if this is to be experienced at all, it must be experienced at large and 
ought to be experienced in an order. 

This will be advice hard to follow for most readers without access 
to large libraries. James’s books have become increasingly difficult 
to buy in his native country; the New York Edition of the Novels (all 
but eight) and Tales (all but forty) never was adequate and now is 
out-of-print, like most of the single volumes. What is really wanted 
from the current James “revival,” along with the misrepresentation and 
cant, is a cheap—volumes separately obtainable—full edition of his 
fiction, such as the British have long had in thirty-five volumes, but 
including, of the “dramatic” fiction there omitted, his horrifying novel 
The Other House. Short of this, Mr. Matthiessen’s collection of stories 
with the Artist for subject is a fair model of how the short fiction should 
be made available again. He prints eleven stories, in James’s final 
text: one of the earliest good ones, “The Madonna of the Future”; 
“The Author of Beltraffio” and “The Lesson of the Master,” two of the 
finest of the eighties; three short masterpieces, “The Real Thing,” 
“The Death of the Lion,” “The Next Time” (supremely good-natured 
and pathetic, this last, as the Lion is one of his most bitter); and three 
of special charm to Old Jamesians, “The Middle Years,” “The Figure 
in the Carpet” and “The Story in It”; also “Greville Fane” and 
“Broken Wings,” not dull but slighter. The only remarkable omission 
is the brilliant fable from The Finer Grain, ““The Velvet Glove’,” 
where Artist and Aristocrat confront each other for a last astonishing 
time. Other tales which could be placed in this category (notably— 
for readers who are curious—“The Liar,” “The Coxon Fund,” “The 
Private Life,” “The Great Good Place”) are excluded as being properly 
“psychological” or—the last two—“supernatural” tales. Mr. Matthies- 
sen’s Introduction contains some matter that will be new to most 
readers, particularly on James’s controversy with Wells, a type here 
of Journalism (what James elsewhere calls “the great new science of 
beating the sense out of words”). But the best critical study of this 
phase of his art is R. P. Blackmur’s essay “In the Country of the 
Blue” (printed in the Henry James number of THe Kenyon Review, 
Autumn, 1943), and it is to this that readers should turn for generaliza- 
tion when they have read the stories. 

With the so-called Great Short Novels we enter unhappily on a more 
characteristic form of the “revival.” If Mr. Rahv had done his simple 
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duty as an editor and printed these ten tales as James left them, we 
could have been grateful to him for a very useful volume, although we 
would have had certain reservations. Aside from the over-praised 
inevitable “Daisy Miller” there is too much of the early “international” 
short fiction: “Madame de Mauves,” “An International Episode,” 
“The Siege of London,” “Lady Barberina” (the first and last of these 
the best). The selection of the others is admirable: “Beltraffio” (the 
better version is in Stories of Writers and Aritsts), “The Aspern 
Papers,” “The Pupil,” “The Turn of the Screw” and “The Beast in 
the Jungle.” All this work is misrepresented in the catchpenny title. 
Some of James’s other nouvelles, far from “great,” are yet better than 
some of these; and a nouvelle is not any sort of novel, but a “tale” 
more fully developed than the usual English short story. James even 
refers to “The Pupil” as one of “the considerable group of shorter, 
of shortest tales”; Washington Square, The Sacred Fount—these are 
short novels. It is also misrepresented by Mr. Rahv’s revivalist as- 
sertion in his opening sentence that James “is now generally regarded 
by discriminating readers as America’s greatest novelist”—which is in 
my experience certainly not true—and his talk for example about 
James’s “exciting and original” plots, in spite of which his comments 
introductory to most of these tales carefully give them away. But 
Mr. Rahv has not done his duty. He has reprinted the tales in their 
original versions; and since New Directions, reprinting The Spoils of 
Poynton recently, also used the original version, a service of clarifica- 
tion is in order. 

When James revised the novels and stories selected for the New 
York Edition (1908), the labour constituted for him a re-seeing of his 
subjects as well as a correction of his style. It was performed at the 
height of his power, and the seriousness with which he viewed his 
achievement may be judged by his declaring, of a young man who had 
asked for advice, that if he did not somehow obtain access to the 
revised edition “he forfeits half, or much more than half, my con- 
fidence.” It differed from work to work, being heaviest in the early 
stories and novels and decreasing as he approached recent work— 
“The Turn of the Screw” (1898) has only some hundreds of changes; 
but its general effect over the half-dozen productions I have examined 
can be summarized. By way of correction: punctuation is halved, 
syntax tightened, repetition avoided, relatives omitted; names disap- 


pear into pronouns or “his friend,” “so special a subject”; “to be,” 
“to have” strengthen into action-verbs; everything feasible is col- 
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loquialized. By way of re-seeing: general (“a fine texture”) becomes 
particular (“the marks on a piece of fine porcelain”), vivacity is wooed 
(“pay her” becomes “fork out,” “go away” becomes “cut sticks”), 
sensuous detail is added (“with long, vague faces,” “in elegant ringing 
gold”); tone is appropriately heightened (“standards” to “desperate 
proprieties”) and lowered (“a sharp spice” to “a-small strain”); faults 
in probability are corrected; point-of-view is sharpened; characteriz- 
ing images are introduced; gradations of judgment and awareness 
flower; pace is quickened and slowed; rarely, decided alteration occurs 
in'emphasis, character, even action,—large passages are omitted or 
replaced or added. No critic would find every change for the better. 
The late style of James does its work, sometimes well, sometimes 
badly—worst, unquestionably, on- the earliest work in the New York 
Edition, where yet the gains are so formidable that I am doubtful 
whether a story exists of which the primitive coherence of the first 
version is really preferable to the richness of the later. If so, the 
original can be found in the libraries. An editor has no choice but to 
give work to the public in the author’s final form. Mr. Rahv’s excuse 
for not doing so, beyond a vague reference to “authorities on James,” 
is archaeological: to let the reader “gain a direct impression of the 
development of James’s style”’—as if a public capable of interest in 
the development of James’s style would not by the same token be 
much more interested in the finished products of his art. New Di- 
rections also refers to “James authorities”; but the truth is that most 
of the few writers on this subject have decided for the revision. Henry 
James: The Major Phase contains as an appendix an elaborate account 
of the effects of the revision of The Portrait of a Lady, which will be 
read best in connection with James’s remarks in his prefaces to Rod- 
erick Hudson and The Golden Bowl. In The Spoils (ed. of 1908, p. 
150), James says that Owen struck Fleda as “all potent nature in one 
pair of boots.” “Potent” was not in the original version, but to omit 
it now is like emasculation. 

Mr. Matthiessen’s book is the fullest study so far of the late novels, 
developing the familiar thesis that James’s highest, finest, most char- 
acteristic work is contained in them. It is best on The Wings of the 
Dove, which clearly he prefers to the others, although to my sense he 
glosses over too much in forty pages the grave faults of this most 
pathetic, perhaps most beautiful, of James’s novels; and very good 
on The Ivory Tower. The obsessive imagery of the late style is treated 
with unexceptionable care, unless one feels that he scants its sometimes 
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unmistakable dream-character, as when Milly rises to her feet in the 
Park and looks about her “at her scattered melancholy comrades— 
some of them so melancholy as to be down on their stomachs in the 
grass, turned away, ignoring, burrowing. . . .” There are extremely 
interesting quotations from James’s unpublished notebooks (of which 
an edition is promised), especially this on The Portrait of a Lady: 
“The obvious criticism of course will be that it is not finished—that 
it has not seen the heroine to the end of her situation—that I have 
left her en Pair. This is both true and false. The whole of anything 
is never told; you can only take what groups together. What I have 
done has that unity—it groups together. It is complete in itself—and 
the rest may be taken up or not, later.” In general however, despite 
these and other virtues, Mr. Matthiessen’s exposition in this book 
is so often questionable that it is difficult to recommend. I must take 
up briefly, for readers familiar with James’s late work, some crucial 
matters as to which I should be sorry to see Mr. Matthiessen’s opinion 
prevail. 

“The burden of The Ambassadors is that Strether has awakened to 
a wholly new sense of life. Yet he does nothing at all to fulfill that 
sense.” ‘This judgment, expressing Mr. Matthiessen’s main dissatis- 
faction with this novel and accounting perhaps for his preference of 
The Wings, appears to me unreasonable. The subject of The Ambas- 
sadors, as of The Wings and The Golden Bowl, is the Personal Fate— 
“the fate that waits for one, the dark doom that rides.” It is 
Strether’s fate to have awakened “too late” to the possibilities of 
life in him; but too late only for most, the best of his years. So late, 
so unexpectedly but with what equipment and how fully, he lives 
indeed during his European months; absorbed, excited, “mad,” he 
controls, betrays, is betrayed, is loved, loves. When Maria Gostrey 
says to him, “ “The wonderful and special thing about you is that you 
are, at this time of day, youth’,” Strether’s reply is always the same: 
“ “Of course I’m youth—youth for the trip to Europe. .. . I never had 
the benefit at the proper time, which comes to saying that I never 
had the thing itself. I’m having the benefit at this moment’.” The 
book contains his life; at the end, in every way now old, and “right” 
by renunciation of that for which he is anyway too late, he goes back 
to America. Mr. Matthiessen complains that he “leaves Paris and 
Maria to go back to no prospect of life at all.” But he has had it. 
Madame de Vionnet’s last words, in the magnificent interview which 
effectually closes his “life,” are “‘... 1 want everything. I’ve wanted 
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you too.’ ‘Ah, but you’ve had me!” Strether declares “with an em- 
phasis that made an end.” 

Mr. Matthiessen’s criticism of 7.1e Golden Bowl is even less ac- 
ceptable, and his account bristles moreover with misreadings of detail, 
reaching a climax when he asserts of the silken halter by which Maggie 
images her father’s control over and punishment of his wife: “James’s 
neglect of the cruelty in such a cord, silken though it be, is nothing 
short of obscene.” This is strong language. The cord of course precisely 
symbolizes cruelty—cruelty perhaps in the interest of “justice,” but flat 
cruelty, culminating in Charlotte’s positive exile. Small wonder that the 
book is for this critic more or less “hollow of real life.” He misses the 
whole irony turned unobtrusively by James upon his precious Ameri- 
cans, They have good faith, yes, but they are selfish—selfish for each 
other, as a pair selfish, Maggie a bad wife, Adam a bad husband. The 
Prince too has his good faith (which does not exonerate him); the situa- 
tion of his adultery is irresistibly produced by the conduct of his wife 
and his father-in-law. Maggie indeed in her blind way is shown by 
James as recognizing this. ‘The speech that she imagines Charlotte in 
anguish addressing to her is one of the supreme revelations of the novel: 


You don’t know what it is to have been loved and broken with. 
You haven’t been broken with, because in your relation what can 
there have been, worth speaking of, to break? Ours was everything 
a relation could be, filled to the brim with the wine of conscious- 
ness; and if it was to have no meaning, no better meaning than 
that such a creature as you could breathe upon it, at your hour, 
for blight, why was I myself dealt with all for deception? why con- 
demned after a couple of short years to find the golden flame— 
oh, the golden flame!—a mere handful of black ashes? 


Justice is strange in these books; nothing is simple in them; I have 
charges to make against The Golden Bowl myself, capital ones. But 
I hope I have cleared it by suggestion from Mr. Matthiessen’s charges. 

His final chapter, called “The Religion of Consciousness,” is the least 
satisfactory of all, with curious defects in understanding (for instance, 
of William James), but its materials are accurately chosen and it 
has the value of calling attention to the essay, “Is There a Life After 
Death?” (1910), one of James’s most arresting personal statements. 
Mr. Matthiessen misrepresents this by having James “virtually” say, 
“©The soul is immortal, certainly—if you’ve got one; but most people 
haven’t’”—without reference to James’s qualification of his view 
(“The probability is, in fact, that what we dimly discern as waste 
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the wisdom of the universe may know as a very different matter”) 
and without reference to the fact that the sentence quoted was invented 
by James only as a remark put into the mouth of the hero of his early 
raving melodrama, “A Passionate Pilgrim,” when he revised the story. 
Behind this chapter lurks an important subject—which might be seen 
as “the aspirations of the secular’—and I am sorry it is not better. 
I am sorry the whole book is not better, for its author occupies an 
influential position in our critical life, working honourably to stem the 
illiterate tide which as James foresaw and feared is now mainly having 
its way. 


RECENT FICTION’ 
By THEODORE SPENCER 


I 

When a reviewer is confronted with a selection, such as the present 
one, of the fiction published over a period of several months, two prob- 
lems present themselves. The first is the problem of classification, and 
the second is the problem of what standards to use in judging the ma- 
terial. The second of these problems is much the more important, and 
the first is of use chiefly because it can help to define the second. It 
is fairly easy to divide the books we are treating into war books, into 
books of short stories, into books which treat of a particular locality, 
into books which are too individual to be classified, but the real ques- 
tion to ask has little to do with classification. That question is the 
familiar one: which of these books describes experience so richly that 


14 Bett ror Apano. By John Hersey. Alfred A. Knopf. 269 pages. 1944. $2.50. 
A Wax 1n THE Sun. By Harry Brown. Alfred A. Knopf. 187 pages. 1944. $2.00. 
Tue Least or Tuese. By Celia Dale. Macmillan. 303 pages. 1944. $2.50. VALLEY 
or THE Sky. By Hobert Douglas Skidmore. Houghton Mifflin. 169 pages. 1944. 
$2.35. Tue Leaninc Tower. By Katherine Anne Porter. Harcourt, Brace. 246 
pages. 1944. $2.50. WintTer 1n Geneva. By Anne Goodwin Winslow. Alfred A. 
Knopf. 1945. $2.50. THe Wine Net. By Eudora Welty. Harcourt, Brace. 214 pages. 
$2.50. Dear Basy! By William Saroyan. Harcourt, Brace. 127 pages. 1944. $2.00. 
Liz Down 1n Darkness. By H. R. Hays. Reynal and Hitchcock. 216 pages. 1944. 
$2.50. Wives or Hicu Pasture. By Worth Tuttle Hedden. Doubleday, Doran. 
282 pages. 1944. $2.75. Boston Apventure. By Jean Stafford. Harcourt, Brace. 
282 pages. 1944. $2.75. Waters Over THE Dam. By Harry Harrison Kroll. Bobbs- 
Merrill. 299 pages. 1944. $2.50. Bexnotp Troupe. By Granville Hicks. Macmillan. 
340 pages. 1944. $2.75. THe Women on THE Porcn. By Caroline Gordon. Scrib- 
ners. 316 pages. 1944. $2.50. 
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the experience described is not merely seen as something that happened 
at one time and in one place, but something that is seen as always 
happening at all times and in all places? 

Not many—if any at all—of the books on the present list can be 
said to illustrate a satisfactory answer to that question. The writer 
of fiction at the present time suffers under the great handicap of living 
in an age of violence. The violence is not only violence of action— 
the most obvious kind—but also violence of nervous response, violence 
of atmosphere; it is a time of excess, of explosions in the dark. At such 
times the writer has difficulty in making his scenes or his characters rich 
or deep or general; the assertion of personal values has to rise to a 
scream in order to be heard, and the intensity of daily life makes the 
creation of intensity in art difficult, almost impossible. Furthermore 
the violence is so widespread, so global, that individual experience 
shrinks in importance before a scene which the imagination can barely 
grasp. If it is to be grasped at all, it must be grasped in fragments, 
in a series of microcosms. 

The writers of war novels seem obviously to have recognized this 
fact. Most of them have taken for their subject a small group of people 
in a limited environment and have tried to describe each different 
microcosm as the best available reflection of the macrocosm which it 
symbolizes. Miss Celia Dale, in The Least of These, has written a 
straightforward and moving account of a London family during the 
1940 air raids. She has chosen a typical Cockney family, provincial, 
limited, and egotistical, and she shows us what happens to each of 
them when they are forced to live in the subway instead of in their 
typical Cockney house. ‘The picture is a realistic one, and Miss Dale 
convinces us that what happens to her imaginary characters must have 
happened many times in real life; there is the daughter who runs wild; 
the soldier son who finds war at home very different from war in the 
army; there is the continual pressure of sleeplessness and of work; there 
is the continuance of human goodness under the destructive violence. 
The book is a solid job of reporting, but like most reportorial jobs 
that are cast into fictional form it leaves the reader somewhat dissatis- 
fied. Miss Dale, in searching for a way to end her story takes too 
violent a refuge in violence itself; on the last page we learn that the 
entire cast of characters, almost adjusted to their life in the subway 
shelter, has been obliterated by a bomb. 

Miss Dale’s violent ending raises a problem which evidently has con- 
fronted several writers of war fiction. It is the problem of how to 
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reconcile the accidental destruction that is so essential a part of war 
with the artistic demand that tragedy should give the reader the im- 
pression that the tragic conclusion is not accidental but inevitable. Both 
Mr. Harry Brown in 4 Walk in the Sun and Mr. Hobert Douglas Skid- 
more in Valley of the Sky have tried to solve the problem by avoiding 
any explicit statements as to what happens to the small group of peo- 
ple they are writing about. Mr. Brown describes the advance of a 
platoon of American infantry from its beachhead landing in Italy to 
its objective, the capture of a farmhouse two miles inland; Mr. Skid- 
more describes the crew of an American Liberator in its bombing 
operations against the Japanese. The problem in each case is the 
same: to present as sharply as possible the differing members of a 
small group united through trying to accomplish a common goal; what 
is not quite clear in either case is whether or not that goal is accom- 
plished. We are not sure whether Mr. Brown’s platoon ever does cap- 
ture its farmhouse and though the crew of Mr. Skidmore’s Liberator is 
at the end more obviously lost, Mr. Skidmore does not commit himself 
any more than does Mr. Brown to describing with any finality the fate 
of his characters. The conclusion in each case is much more satisfactory 
from the artistic point of view than the conclusion, of the Deus ex 
Machina variety, used by Miss Dale, but the fact that the conclusion 
has to be uncertain is an indication of how difficult it is, in a world 
that has no certainty, to fulfil the traditional requirements of artistic 
form. Both books, however, are very neat jobs, Mr. Brown’s being 
slightly the better of the two. His characters are revealed gradually 
as the action progresses whereas Mr. Skidmore’s method of describing 
the different members of his crew, one by one, is a little more mechani- 
cal, and somewhat easier, one imagines, to have done. 

John Hersey’s 4 Bell for Adano has received much more praise than 
either of the books which I have just mentioned, and rightly so. Mr. 
Hersey has constructed his novel about a single individual and about 
a symbol. Major Joppolo, as Mr. Hersey describes him—tolerant, 
sympathetic, and well-meaning—gives the book a center which is 
lacking in the other two novels, and the symbol of the bell is a real 
symbol in a sense, a more than war-time sense, which is lacking in the 
more materialistic objectives described by Mr. Brown and Mr. Skid- 
more. Here again the question of the conclusion is important, for 
what has moved so many people in 4 Bell for Adano is the fact that 
Major Joppolo, though personally defeated, achieves the non-personal 
end for which he has been working; he does get the bell for his town, 
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and the private defeat is a public victory. This, we say to ourselves— 
perhaps not without some self-delusion—is what happens; the end of 
organized human action is neither total destruction nor a momentary 
accomplishment; it is a mixture of temporary defeat and non-personal, 
symbolic, triumph. 


II 


Of the four volumes of short stories in the present collection three 
may be dismissed without much comment. Mr. Saroyan’s Dear Baby 
is very thin stuff indeed; the E-String on which Mr. Saroyan has 
been playing his single tune is here almost worn through, and only a 
few thin notes drift wistfully into the air. 

Mrs. Winslow’s collection of stories, Winter in Geneva, covers a fairly 
wide range, as far as subject matter and geography are concerned, 
without spreading over an equally wide range of tone and style. The 
tone is gentle and “cultivated;” the stories are well-written and poign- 
ant, but not quite active enough; they shimmer—they do not vibrate. 
But Mrs. Winslow has a genuine talent, and when we read her stories 
there are no echoes of other writers whispering in our ears. 

Katherine Anne Porter’s The Leaning Tower, following on her other 
books of short stories, has placed her work at the top level of con- 
temporary American fiction. In this volume there is no one story 
which is as fine as her earlier “Pale Horse, Pale Rider,” and some of 
the stories are slight; little glimpses at experience with scarcely enough 
material in them for a picture. But the title story is extremely good, 
and contains all the qualities for which Miss Porter has been justly 
praised. It is admirably written, the characters are both individual 
and typical, there is no false emphasis or exaggeration. More than 
this, it illustrates the particular gift which makes Miss Porter’s work 
so excellent; her ability to be inside the situation she is describing. 
In her best stories we never feel that the material has been put to- 
gether by hand, or disposed merely by the mind; we feel that it has 
grown, that it is organic. Each of the stories has an individual pulse- 
beat, a distinctive rhythm of being; Miss Porter’s imagination has, 
in creating her situations, become those situations to such a degree 
that they have a radiation, a 2+2==5 quality, which it is hard to find 
elsewhere in contemporary fiction. “The Leaning Tower” describes 
the arrival of a young American artist in Berlin in the 1920’s; we share 
his impressions, and learn to know, as he does, his landlady and the 
three other young men in his boarding house. That is the simple core 
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of the situation, but by the time we have finished the story we have a 
microcosmic picture of post-war Germany, its poverty, desperation, fear 
and incipient cruelty, which is a document, as only a work of art can 
be a document, of human life. 

The stories of Miss Eudora Welty, in The Wide Net, are also of high 
quality. Most of them are laid in the Natchez country, and one of 
their attractions consists in the way Miss Welty recreates the land- 
scape as background for her characters; the two are richly woven 
together. The title story is the best, a warm and humorous account of 
how a group of villagers drag a river for the body of a woman who is all 
the time safe at home; but several of the others are interesting and suc- 
cessful experiments. “First Love,” for example, describes an episode of 
the Aaron Burr conspiracy of 1807 through the eyes of a boy who is 
stone-deaf; there are virtually no aural images, no conversations; every- 
thing is conveyed through sight, feeling and smell. On the surface it 
might seem to be merely a tour de force, but because the situation is 
truly felt and richly described, it is more than that; the story is an ex- 
ample of the kind of experimentation which keeps writing alive. 


Ill 


Mr. H. R. Hays’s novel, Lie Down in Darkness, is a study of domestic 
violence. Emily Stanhope and Margaret Schuyler are two early 
middle-aged women living together in a conventional suburb; Emily 
is well-to-do, and her companion Margaret, penniless and without 
other resources, is determined to cling to her and her money at all 
costs. She so stifles and enwraps the unfortunate Emily that she 
prevents her from having any other life except the stuffy and unhealthy 
one they share, and at last she murders Emily when Emily seems 
likely to escape. The center of the book is Margaret, one of the most 
scummily nasty women in recent fiction; Mr. Hays describes her 
with a sort of devoted detestation that the reader comes to share. 
The book is well-planned and its progression is firmly controlled. Where 
it breaks down is in the description of the environment and the minor 
characters. The suburb of Wedgewood is too dismally suburban, and 
such inhabitants of it as the Reverend Mr. Condon are caricatures in 
whom it is impossible to believe. 

In Wives of High Pasture Mr. Worth Tuttle Hedden has written 
a novel about the Oneida Community in New York State in the 1850's. 
He has documented it carefully, and we have a clear picture of what 
the routine of the community was like. But as a novel, the book 
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dees not quite come to life. It lacks emphasis, the accumulation of 
factual detail blurs the outline of the important scenes, and Mr. Hedden 
too often teases the reader by leading him towards an important event 
and then frustrating the occurrence of the event by some irrelevant 
accident. 

Mr. Harry Harrison Kroll’s Waters Over the Dam is less pretentious 
and much more successful. It is the story of a farm boy in the South 
in the early years of the present century, and of his conflicting loves 
for a school teacher older, more sophisticated, than himself and for 
the daughter of the farmer who employs him. In the end, after vari- 
ous struggles to find himself and the true state of his emotions, he 
marries the farmer’s daughter. It is a simple straightforward story, 
told with devotion, and the devotion shows through the texture of the 
writing. The seasons of the year, the various occasions of work and 
celebration that go with them, the landscape, are all lovingly perceived 
and set down without any flourishes or technical innovations. There 
is nothing sophisticated about Waters Over the Dam; it contains no 
subtle analysis of motive nor does it describe any extraordinary events, 
but its unpretentious picture of daily life is entirely convincing and 
moving. It is an extremely likeable book. 


IV 

The remaining novels are more complicated and ambitious. Miss 
Stafford’s Boston Adventure has been praised and its author has been 
several times compared to Proust and once to the Brontés. The latter 
comparison means nothing, but the relation to Proust is obvious. The 
narration in the first person, the frequent use of association (“I had 
only to say to myself the words ‘Miss Pride’s room’ and at once my 
feet stood on the tawny rug with its huge faded peonies,” etc.), the 
rhythm of the sentences, their weight of sensuous image and their 
tone of self-conscious reverie, are all reminiscent of Proust and try 
to achieve the same effect of richness and depth that Proust achieved. 
And there is no doubt that Miss Stafford is a talented writer. She 
describes vividly, sometimes powerfully; several of the scenes are done 
with real strength and intensity, especially in the early part of the book; 
and she has the ability to sustain and develop an episode or a char- 
acter which is one of the marks of a congenital novelist. 

But I do not think that the book quite deserves all the praise it 
has received. There is something unreal about it. In the first place 
the locale is wrong. The book is divided into two parts; the first 
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takes place in “Chichester,” a summer-resort suburb of Boston from 
which the gold of the State House dome can be seen, and where the 
narrator, a German-Russian girl named Sonia Marburg, grows up in 
an environment of poverty and insanity, always admiring the wonder- 
ful Bostonian Miss Pride, who spends her summers at the Hotel where 
Sonia works. But such a place as Chichester does not exist (as Proust’s 
Balbec exists) and if it did, a woman like Miss Pride would not go 
there for the summer. It is as impossible to imagine Chichester geo- 
graphically as it is to imagine Miss Pride’s presence there socially. 
This may seem a small matter, but actually it affects the foundations 
of the book and makes them seem shaky, as Proust’s foundations 
never are. And in the second part of the book, when Sonia’s great 
ambition is satisfied, and she goes to live with Miss Pride in Boston, 
the unreality grows. It is not merely that Miss Stafford makes un- 
Proustian mistakes of detail (Public Gardens for Public Garden, Mt. 
Vernon graveyard for Mt. Auburn Cemetery, St. George School for 
St. George’s—and Pinckney Street is the wrong street for Miss Pride 
to live on); it is not merely details like these that are false, but the 
characters become increasingly puppet-like, members of a society that 
seems inorganic because they are themselves not convincingly imagined. 
The second half of the book—as much of the first half does not— 
gives the impression of being “made,” and made with a rather heavy, 
humorless seriousness, as if the Proustian manner had become a 
burden. 

Boston Adventure, however, is a serious book, and one applies stiff 
standards to it in appreciation of the talent and ambition of the author. 
The same is true of The Women on the Porch, by Caroline Gordon, 
which is the best novel that Miss Gordon has written. It is the story 
of Catherine Chapman, who flees from New York to her old home in 
Tennessee when she discovers that her husband has a mistress. The 
environment she finds in Tennessee is a haunted one, with much un- 
happiness and violence in the background, and the three women rela- 
tives whom she sees sitting on the porch when she first arrives seem 
to her symbols of frustration and distress. When, after three weeks, 
her repentant husband comes to see her, she is ready to go back with 
him, though their relation to one another is of course changed. 

The technique of the book is really professional and fine. Catherine 
is the center, the hub, but Miss Gordon leads us into the lives of the 
other characters—the spokes—in a highly expert way, so that we get 
a full knowledge of their past and its bearing on their present and 
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their relation to Catherine. The result is that the novel gives an im- 
pression of richness and depth, and the texture is dense, like that of 
a good rug. 

There is, however, no catharsis in it, if by catharsis we mean a pur- 
gation somewhat different from that of Aristotle. It is foolish, of 
course, to ask of a novelist that he should necessarily show us a way 
out, for his characters, from the disillusionment, frustration or despair 
in which he sees them living; if that is the way he sees things, he 
violates and falsifies his vision by straining for any regeneration from 
the doom to which he commits them. Yet the doom of tragedy is 
different from the doom of desperation, and a view of life which sees 
all human beings imprisoned within walls of nerves, circumstance and 
destructive impulse can produce great art only if there is a belief 
in individual, surmounting bravery to compensate for the imprison- 
ment. First rate fiction needs a hero or a heroine, however out-of- 
date it may sound to say so, not a victim. And all the people in Miss 
Gordon’s admirably written novel are victims. 

Mr. Granville Hicks’s Behold Trouble is another novel of violence. 
Like his first novel, the scene is set in a small community, and Mr. 
Hicks describes the members of this community even more successfully 
in the present book than in its predecessor. He has a real gift for 
describing the different personalities and for creating the atmosphere 
of a small town; his lines are firmly drawn and convincing. The main 
trouble is with his central figure; Pierre Mason is a neurotic individual 
who is a conscientious objector who takes to the woods for fear of the 
F. B. I. and is finally shot. All of this is described in a vivid and in- 
teresting narrative, but the motive behind Pierre’s actions does not 
seem strong enough or natural enough to support his violent behavior. 
He rebels, not because of any real convictions but merely because he 
is in so neurotic a condition that he mistakes the errand of the F. B. I. 
man for a case of personal persecution, and consequently what happens 
to him seems like a special case rather than a situation that could have 
been more typical. This greatly weakens the force of the book. But 
Mr. Hicks is a novelist in whom one has real confidence and there are 
signs in this book in spite of its major weakness which show that his 
control over his craft is maturing. 
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ART CHRONICLE 
FROM DELACROIX TO MARIN’ 


By JEROME MELLQUIST 


I 


Delacroix has long been considered the uncapped volcano of French 
romanticism. Even Baudelaire could not refrain from regarding him as 
the smoking peak of a desperate era. Other friends and associates, 
notably George Sand and Chopin, have contributed to this conception 
of his genius. Even cooler minds, like the late Roger Fry, could not 
escape it. Writing no more than thirteen years ago in Characteristics 
of French Art, he declared that Delacroix was “a great man rather 
than a great painter” and that he “impressed himself on the age as 
no one else except Victor Hugo.” And it is no doubt likely that our 


busy little Surrealists would agree with him that the Frenchman’s 
“natural bent was towards a literary view of art.” Quite possibly they 


would exclude him from their pantheon of Dali, Max Ernst and Kurt 
Seligmann. 

Yet, even admitting that Delacroix was an eruption in paint, it 
still would be possible to get quite another view of his force from a re- 
cent show at Wildenstein’s. This show, the largest ever devoted to 
the artist in America, encompassed not only his oils, his water colors, 
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his drawings, and his projects for murals to the number of ninety 
items, but it included enough from each of his various facets to give us 
the man in the round. First there was the young Delacroix—testing 
himself on darksome East Indians and a nude of magical greenish - 
tinge. Still in his twenties, he painted his Combat Between the Giaour 
and the Pacha, just before his initial trip to Africa. Here the sultry 
sky, the shiver of the beasts, the clamor of the arms, and the swirl of 
the whole composition, already conveyed much of the later Delacroix. 
The very earth was flinty, and possibly for that reason a little dry 
for this particular taste. But the vengeful Arab in the foreground, 
unhorsed and knife. in hand, intimated a greater pressure to come. 
Few of the molten gems from the harems were included, and few also 
of the earlier African pieces. But many a literary or historical sortie 
was displayed. Desdemona impetuously flung herself at her father’s 
feet—in a startling diagonal-arabesque emanating seemingly from the 
Color. Sardanapalus died on his laden couch—a work tighter and more 
satisfying than its larger exemplar in the Louvre. The scene of George 
Sand’s Garden was visited, according to a canvas of 1842, and certain 
of those flowers he did under her inspiration were also displayed. 
One of these, a work of 1849, had a large, plumed effect. 

Then at last one encountered the supreme canvases. Angelica and 
Medor, of 1850, might well have been some earlier Roland, plodding 
wounded through the passages in Spain. His horse led by his com- 
panion, his mistress at his side, he slipping from the saddle, and boy 
and dog racing ahead. A mountainous declivity opened out behind as 
if furnishing a symphonic accompaniment to this group. And never 
to be forgotten was the diaphanous rose in the painting of the woman’s 
figure. Here the painting had been drawn—thus illustrating again the 
justice of Baudelaire’s distinction between draughtsman and colorist. 
And a flurry of vehemence had likewise caught the dog and boy with 
a fire of the brush. Yet this was not the most astonishing feature of 
the canvas. From it arose a concordance of tones—rose and green 
blending into a wonderful aroma, that rare perfume of the palette 
which must stand as Delacroix’s most sigular gift. Again, in the 
Wounded Arab, also of 1850, this blending issued from the tones that 
he played. But besides, in the loop from the horse’s bridle, a re- 
markable landscape-enclosure suggested a Patinir in depth. Later yet, 
in the Horses Coming out of the Sea (1860), Delacroix already be- 
longed to the just-emerging Impressionists. Not, to be sure, in his 
Predilections—after all Sturm und Drang was his preoccupation. But 
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in the washed green of the sea and the tinted rose of the sky—in the 
very adjustment of the tones—he already predicated his successors. 
Here he saw, if he did not paint, as an Impressionist. And this he 
did because his greatest enchantment, that of his color, had finally 
transported him beyond the cataclysms and nervosities of his age. 
Or better yet, to a distillment beyond it. 


II 


Certain books and exhibitions of the current season lead us not 
only beyond, but considerably before, Delacroix. The Last Flowering 
of the Middle Ages, by Baron Joseph van der Elst, dealing as it does 
with the art of Flanders, might suggest that it would conrect with 
Rubens, that mighty forerunner and idol of the French artist. But 
this is a yet earlier period, one bounded at its start by the Brothers 
Van Eyck and at its close by the jocund Peter Breughel. Baron van 
der Elst, a diplomat, seems to have as his object the enlistment of the 
American people in greater sympathy to the cause of the Belgians. He 
frequently interpoiates comparisons, not always well-founded, between 
their development and ours. But once these diplomatic negotiations 
are completed, he quickly brushes in a historical background. ‘This, 
the first part of his book, is followed by the second, in which he dis- 
cusses the individual artists. His is a healthy, appetitive judgment 
of the pictures. The clothes, the physiognomy, the social status, the 
religious aspirations—these are what he reads in pictures. Anyone 
can read them there, but he does so with the specific accent of a native 
and this increases our familiarity. Yet one will find a better treatment 
of the Means—to which much of Part III is devoted—in the fascinating 
pages of Delacroix’s contemporary, Eugéne Fromentin. His book still 
remains classic on the art of the Low Countries. 

Drawings of the Venetian Painters, by Hans Tietze and E. Tietze- 
Conrat, on the other hand, more directly introduces us to a predeces- 
sor of Delacroix. Here no less than thirteen plates and thirty-six 
reproductions are dedicated to Titian. Somehow he never seems to 
draw a line, rather he brushes or merely indicates it with a touch. 
And where a figure is delineated in pen with heavy strokes, it inevitably 
conveys color. Such masters in short—and here they touch hands with 
Delacroix—painted even when they drew. As for Tintoretto, who also 
is granted a goodly number of pages, he too had the color rather than 
the line in mind when he drew. This book, which provides a much- 
needed conspectus of Venetian drawings from Jacopo Bellini to Tin- 
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toretto and his followers, is seriously marred, despite the almost 
too-meticulous scholarship of its compilers, by the prevailing grayness 
in the reproductions. As this work was meant to be, and undoubtedly 
should become, a parallel to Berenson’s definitive study of Florentine 
drawings, it is to be hoped that peacetime production will permit 
better paper in subsequent editions. 

Turning again to Baudelaire, the friend of Delacroix, it should 
be mentioned that he was one of the first ever to visit the studio of 
Manet. This he did in 1862, when the future firebrand was still utterly 
obscure. Excited by one of Manet’s early flings in the vein of the 
Spaniards, he composed, in 1865, the following tribute: 


Entre tant de beautés que partout on peut voir, 
Je comprends bien, amis, que le désir balance; 
Mais on voit scintiller dans Lola de Valence, 

La charme inattendu d’un bijou rose et noir. 


Two years later the poet was dead. Yet he had already detected 
that gleaming color combination so typically Manet’s. This charme 
inattendu is once more readily apparent in the current reproductions, 
in color facsimiles, from Manet’s Letters, most of which went to Is- 
abelle Lemonnier, a young beauty whom he implored for attention. His 
letters bespeak his heart and, better yet, his inimitable eye. Every- 
thing glistens—sprigs from the garden, plums and apples, a lady with 
parasol, even a swimmer in old-fashioned bathing-suit. But to no end, 
as the lady never replied. Yet we have the letters impeccably repro- 
duced and imperishable as records of an eye that never faltered. 
From the same house comes Degas: Works in Sculpture, a catalogue 
raisonné compiled by John Rewald. The spectacle here is that of a lin- 
ear artist exercising himself in clay, in plasticine, in wax, and at last 
achieving both roundness and depth. Degas often fulminated against 
the Impressionists. Not against their accomplishments but more, it 
might be said, against their aims. To him drawing was the probity 
of art. If the skeleton stood all else would stand. No wonder his 
drawings seem so good. By contrast, his painting often suggested a 
truncated personality, almost illustrative at worst, insufficiently ex- 
pansive at best—this until, late in the eighties, he more and more de- 
voted himself to pastels. Here he found a medium for his acidulous 
bent. And he blazed forth in unforgettable works. Contrary to general 
opinion, his sculpture did not coincide with his growing blindness, but 
rather with the deepening of his nature apparent in the highly charged 
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pastels. Both are evidence of his final ability to transcend the more 
meagre draughstman. 

Such volumes as the Hyperion Press’s Renoir, Cézanne and Cas- 
satt deserve only the designation: For the Holiday Trade, and for 
the holiday trade that buys with its eves shut. Masterpieces from the 
National Gallery, however, is a distinguished production. Even in 
wartime its sponsors have obtained fine stock, have been scrupulous 
about their reproductions, and have never stooped to get an effect. 
This volume will be an asset to any library, and it shows what the 
Simon and Schuster omnibus, published some five years ago, failed of 
being at least four-fifths of the time. As for the comments, these, rang- 
ing from T. S. Eliot and Henry Adams to James Huneker ana Diderot 
and Gautier, are in many cases almost as compelling as the works they 
indicate. Productions such as this, if continued by the National 
Gallery, will provide a new elevation to the public taste. 

Ambroise Vollard: Editeur, a complete catalog by Miss Una John- 
son, Curator of Prints at the Brooklyn Museum, discusses the least- 
known and possibly the most lasting achievements of the late French 
entrepreneur. Vollard unquestionably will be remembered for his 
showing of Cézanne and the later French, for his truculence, for his 
gossipy books, for his feats in the market place. But his magnificent 
investment in huge colored books—virtual exhibitions in covers—by 
Bonnard, by Chagall, by Rouault, and by many others—will continue 
to pay dividends, in the form of stimulation, even after this century 
has passed. Perhaps he will eventually be known as the greatest of 
art-publishers. The present compilation has been well sifted and 
annotated and it should become a source, but it might well have shown 
some of Vollard’s circumspection in the design. 

The book by Sidney Janis celebrates a cult of small dimensions, 
chiefly the Surrealists and Abstractionists now working, for the most 
part, in the United States. His discernment is indicated by the fact 
that he omits Arthur G. Dove, veteran among American painters in the 
mode of the abstract, and by his remarks, scarcely critical, which con- 
join art to science. It is a relief to turn from such a trifle to the witty 
and handsomely published book of Alexander Calder’s nursery rhymes, 
Three Young Rats. Despite a rather complicated Introduction, James 
Johnson Sweeney, newly appointed Director of the Museum of Modern 
Art, says little about the work in question. Better to turn to the 
fantastic Calder and chuckle-chuckle at his Noah’s Ark of barnyard 
familiars and chesty men and galloping women and naughty children 
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and drunkards and donkeys laughing at some impossibly far horizon. 
Seldom, it is true, does the line tauten to a superlative edge and shim- 
mer. Yet many a laugh remains. And the production of the book— 
in paper, in binding, in texture, and in inking—is a delight. 

Would that Marsden Hartley, whose memorial exhibition occupied 
exhibition galleries at the Museum of Modern Art from October to 
January, had been as scrupulous. Hartley could spontaneously sing 
a hill or meadow of Maine—and transpose his song into color. He 
could indite Germanic symbols of war and other esoterica. He dab- 
bled with the abstract and he sometimes punched with the half-force 
of wilful power. But he never achieved a style, nor accepted even a 
discipline. His efforts were unequal. He remains a personality— 
sometimes a poetic and gladsome one—but not a composer convinc- 
ing because of ineradicable character. 


III 

Yet mid-season did not pass without an exhibition canalizing the 
very strife of this time. John Marin, in his show at An American 
Place, sang with an inexhaustible courage. He sang, indeed, no less 
exuberantly than in those first water colors praised thirty-six years 
ago by James Huneker. And the arc of his subjects will almost give 
the scope of his accomplishment. He portrayed, among other water 
colors, his uniformed son, now stationed in the Pacific. Two others 
tenderly contemplated Maine coastal fowl shot down or blown in by 
the storms of the fall. Certain autumn bushes were afire. And one 
seapiece—a Chef d’oeuvre among the aquarelles—was imbued with 
smokiness at the horizon, and there ran vein-like streaks—fire or lightn- 
ing or tiny rills from the blood. Yet another water color sparkled with 
all the old Marin delight. 

But expert as Marin has always been with water colors, the great 
surprise of the show was his new aptitude in the oils. At seventy-four, 
he undoubtedly has created a fresh reputation for himself. Gulls veered 
above rocks, sailboats cut the sea, storms quieted, laughter boiled 
up from clowns or circuses—all with a customary Marin spontaneity. 
And in one seapiece, Hurricane, he had incorporated the very furies 
of our day. From infinite horizons came the forces of disorder, and 
a collision had also been marked somewhere in the atmosphere. Yet 
through and beyond this storm still ruled the “Blessed Equilibrium” 
never lost to Marin, to Delacroix, to Tintoretto, or to any other artist 
who knows the conflict, certainly, but also the indestructible tran- 
quillity that ever will abide. 
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SAMUEL JOHNSON AND MR. KRUTCH’ 


By W. B. C. WATKINS 


Worth-while biography requires not only study but years of imagi- 
native living with the subject in order to reconcile so far as is possible 
contradictions, to acquire an ear for testing any casual remark in order 
to determine whether it rings true or false; and if false, why. This 
greatest test of the biographer Mr. Krutch passes well in Johnson’s 
case. Unfortunately one cannot accept without comment his explana- 
tion in his Foreword of why he has been “hard on Boswell.” It is 
possible to be both dispassionate and compassionate. Even a con- 
sistent reasonable antagonism would be tolerable. But some passages 
in the chapter “Enter James Boswell” are written with cold arrogance 
and distaste; alternating praise seems unintentionally fulsome when 
Mr. Krutch insists that Boswell is no fool, then proceeds often to call 
him that and worse. The evidence adduced is true, but not all the 
evidence is adduced. The question of justice hardly enters since there 
is no really coherent interpretation of Boswell either as man or as artist. 

Persistent sniping throughout the book becomes excessively weari- 
some, distorting not only Boswell but an otherwise fine portrait of 
Johnson. Failing to realize that Boswell, however weak in character, 
was a great moralist, Mr. Krutch minimizes one of the most important 
bonds between him and Johnson. Correspondingly, he underesti- 
mates Johnson’s intimate knowledge of Boswell (if Mr. Krutch cannot 
stomach him, how could Johnson?). This failure is evident every time 
Mr. Krutch returns, always with frustration, to the parting between 
Boswell and Johnson at Harwich, one of those unforgettable scenes in 
the Life, so simply achieved, so rich in implication. 

We seldom think of Boswell’s having a “style” in the sense that 
Johnson, Walpole, Gibbon have one. Yet transposition into other 
words of such scenes as this parting, the meeting with Boswell, the 
Wilkes dinner, reveals at once that the richness of meaning, the nuances 
of emotion, wit, humor disappear with the fabric of his prose. Mr. 
Geoffrey Scott has made it clear by a study of the finished Life in 
relation to the notes and Journal that Boswell’s dominant aim in re- 
vision was always historical accuracy. Boswell like Johnson had a 
passion for truth. Despite his concern with trivia, on Mr. Scott’s 


4SaMUEL Jounson. By Joseph Wood Krutch. Henry Holt and Company. 599 
pages. 1944. $3.75. 
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own evidence—even on that presented by Mr. Krutch—Boswell’s 
method is partly artistic selection. And we must not overlook the per- 
fect compatibility of historical accuracy and artistic precision of ex- 
pression. This explains why Boswell’s Life of Johnson, at once scien- 
tific in aim and literary in method, is the best biography that has so 
far been written. Words in Boswell never call attention to them- 
selves; his genius for the precise word makes them disappear in the 
dramatic sense of life and movement, inflection of voices, color and 
substance of personality which they evoke. And Boswell’s spare use 
of simile and metaphor, hardly devices of science, is always superbly 
right. 

In calling Boswell’s a “static portrait,’ Mr. Krutch is pointing out 
as others have done his reliance on simple chronology, his failure to 
give an imaginative sense of continuity of three quarters of a century, 
his lack of proportion in dealing with the decades of Johnson’s life 
(Johnson was fifty-four when they first met; thereafter Boswell per- 
force spent some time bringing up a family and practising law in Edin- 
burgh). Boswell could never have been a novelist; his great imaginative 
power was almost wholely circumscribed by his own experience and by 
the people whom he knew. But “static portrait” is misleading and im- 
possible to reconcile with the vitality and movement of the Life and of 
the Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, in which the sense of elapsed 
time is perfectly realistic because Boswell was along for the whole 
journey. In his Life Boswell presents a series of portraits over a period 
of twenty years, linked together by a continuity of dramatic scenes 
of personality in action. His sense of time is that of the theatre. 

In considering Mr. Krutch on Boswell we must remember gentle 
Cowper’s brutal opinion of Johnson’s own private Meditations and 
Prayers, which Mr. Krutch is enough of a Johnsonian to tolerate. He 
presents with full understanding Johnson’s close association with such 
a pathological case as Savage, with, such a vicious man as Hervey, 
with such a notorious libertine as the Honourable Topham Beauclerk. 
And his account of Mrs. Thrale is the most sympathetic, in ways 
the most discerning which she has so far received. In devoting so much 
attention to the Thrales and Piozzi he blurs his focus, especially in 
the final chapter, to an extent inconceivable in Boswell, who always 
keeps his eye on the object—Samuel Johnson. But unquestionably 
the full extent of Johnson’s capacity for gaiety, for a less august con- 
viviality than that of the Club would have been lost to us but for the 
records of Mrs. Thrale and Fanny Burney. The woman’s point of view 
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is essential to understanding a man so dependent on women; in pre- 
senting it Mr. Krutch has had to sacrifice something, and we get only 
glimpses of Reynolds, Langton, Burke, Goldsmith. Some dispropor- 
tion is inevitable, for Mr. Krutch is supplementing, not trying to sup- 
plant Boswell. 

Johnson’s conversation alone is enough to make him endure (though 
his writing equals it). Thanks most to Boswell, but to Mrs. Thrale and 
the rest, his many-faceted mind is evoked with dramatic immediacy. 
In redressing the balance, Mr. Krutch by no means neglects Johnson’s 
graver discourse, his tragic sense of life, though he does not present its 
full power, perhaps because he thinks it overrated. For instance, he 
speaks with enviable certainty on the nature of Johnson’s intensely 
personal religious beliefs. His effort to subsume Johnson entirely to 
rationalism overplays the influence of Hobbes (direct or indirect),” 
and slights many of Johnson’s complex intellectual roots in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries—Hooker, Bacon, Burton, Sir Thomas 
Browne, Taylor, Locke, Pascal. Johnson’s lifelong devotion to Sir 
Thomas Browne, whose biography he wrote, and whom he never tires 
of quoting (usually in his most serious moments) is ample evidence 
that while he does not tolerate false mysteries, he is far from immune 
to mystery. He is more than a great rationalist according to any 
conception of rationalism presented in this book. 

He emerges among his friends in Mr. Krutch’s pages far less com- 
plex and profound than in Boswell, in Mrs. Thrale, and in his own 
writings, but from the very exclusion of mystery better rounded and 
more accessible. Mr. Krutch’s real model is not Boswell but Johnson’s 
Lives of the Poets. He has wisely chosen to write a critical life of a 
man of letters. Without allowing himself to be overawed, he shows 
proper respect and deep sympathy for Johnson; likewise, he is within 
limits a sane, thoughtful, sometimes very acute critic of Johnson’s 
writings. His reluctant exclusion from the public of all of Johnson’s 
writings except Shakespeare and Lives of the Poets (p. 110) is merely 
eccentric and unjust to himself. Even the Rambler will continue to 
be enjoyed; certainly Rasselas deserves no tombstone. It is a great 


*Hobbes is not mentioned in Boswell’s Life. He is slighted even in the revised 
Dictionary of 1773. He is not quoted at all under A, B, C. Under C alone Bacon is 
cited some 533 times, Sir Thomas Browne 227 times, Hocker 205 times, Locke 266 
times. Johnson cites Bramhall against Hobbes 5 times under A, 4 times under B, 11 
times under C. He quotes Locke continuously; he was certainly affected by the 
stream of skepticism and common sense to which Hobbes as well as Locke belonged. 
His antagonism to Hume and Berkeley, however, is consistent with his pointed ignor- 
ing of Hobbes. ; 
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fable by a man who read and attacked fables all his life. Good on 
Johnson’s prose, Mr. Krutch is surprisingly academic on Johnson’s 
and other neo-classic poetry. As a critic, his chief faults are lack of 
compression and a tendency to accumulate so many separate judgments 
(some of them very fine) that a balanced final estimate is not always 
achieved. We are often left wondering precisely what Mr. Krutch 
thinks. 

In his determination to disencumber us of the Romantics he slights 
the inescapably romantic vein in Johnson. To recognize that the Ro- 
mantics have no corner on imagination is not romanticizing the Age of 
Reason. Of all Johnson’s friends only Sir John Hawkins faiis to 
recognize the power and turbulence of Johnson’s imagination, which he 
had good reason to fear like the Devil. Comparison of his definition 
of metaphysical wit (by no means pure condemnation, as it is still 
too often interpreted) with part of Coleridge’s passage on imagination 
reveals that Johnson’s discordia concors is up to a point a remarkable 
adumbration of Coleridge. He places Judgment above Imagination: 
but, in his own words, “it is ridiculous to oppose judgment to imagina- 
tion: for it does not appear that men have necessarily less of one as 
they have more of the other.” Though he does not commit himself 
to “original genius,” he is surprised only at the commotion caused by 
Dr. Young’s disquisition, and he praises without stint or condescen- 
sion the “original poetry” of Young’s Night Thoughts. 

Considered as a neo-classic, Johnson like Dryden is heterodox. What 
makes him a great critic, despite notorious but invariably illuminating 
errors, are his vigorous independence, his sudden liberalism, the wisdom 
and sanity of his comments on literature and life, his largeness of view. 
Of modern critics only Mr. Eliot has caught something of Johnson’s 
incisive compression of critical observation, his unique power of judicial 
generalization. The qualities of his “manly” criticism which are 
peculiarly eighteenth-century Mr. Krutch displays admirably in his 
chapters on Shakespeare and Lives of the Poets. Johnson’s critical 
estimate of Shakespeare with its insensibilities, has not been superseded 
by Coleridge’s with its irresponsibilities: the two are complementary. 

If Mr. Krutch had maintained this high level throughout, if he 
had meditated some problems longer and pruned more rigorously, he 
might have written a great book. His Samuel Johnson is a very good 
book filling a great need. 
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ACCENTUATE THE POSITIVE’ 


By VIVIENNE KOCH 


Twenty years ago a critical admirer expressed concern for Van Wyck 
Brooks’s increasing disposition to make “subject matter fit a priori 
theories.” ‘Today, with the third volume of Mr. Brooks’s “usable past” 
at hand, one can see that the fear was justified and the diagnosis re- 
markably acute. One is tempted to attribute the ex post facto prophe- 
cies of The World of Washington Irving to the fact that, as Mr. Brooks 
tells us in New England: Indian Summer, it came last in the order of 
discovery although intended as first of the series. But, in truth, neither 
the mystical teleology of The World .of Washington /rving, nor its 
underlying critical bias need be referred to so recent a chapter of Mr. 
Brooks’s intellectual biography. One need only examine Mr. Brooks’s 
first book, The Wine of the Puritans (1908), to discover the corner- 
stones upon which his subsequent practise of literary criticism is built. 
In addition, in any consideration of his development, America’s Coming- 
of-Age (1915), Letters and Leadership (1918), and The Literary Life 
in America (1921) must be grouped with The Wine of the Puritans 
as the metaphysic of his more particular literary studies. 

It is true that Mr. Brooks has attempted a partial retraction of the 
views held in those early works. Thus, both in The Opinions of Oliver 
Allston and in the introduction to the 1934 reprinting of his three essays 
on America, he speaks of the “blushes” he has suffered for his “youth- 
ful levity” in “the game of bearding the prophets” and of having “a 
vague horror of having appeared to disparage these worthies . . . be- 
cause one finds in them today the large mental bones and hardy sinews 
that indicate an important race.” I have suggested elsewhere that Mr. 
Brooks’s remorse and the consequent penitential dedication of his most 
recent volumes may be connected with the prestige which came to him 
upon his rejection of the New England poets at a time, when, as he 
now confesses, he “had not really ,read these poets first.” 

I wish now to argue that it matters little that Mr. Brooks appears 
to have reversed his position from the time (roughly) of his dithyram- 
bic Life of Emerson (1932). It is true that Mr. Brooks had attacked 
the American tradition for its twin antitheses of “high-brow” and “low- 
brow,” had despised New England transcendentalism for its “purely 


*Tue Wortp or Wasuincton Irvinc. By Van Wyck Brooks. E. P. Dutton. 495 
pages. 1944. $3.75. 
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. intellectual habitation,” had called ringingly for “leaders” who 
were to be literary men, for “no true social revolution will ever be pos- 
sible in America till a race of artists, profound and sincere, has brought 
us face to face with our own experience... .” Now, since the Life of 
Emerson, he appears to endorse the “low-brow,” to admire transcenden- 
talism, and to ignore revolutions, both social and artistic. 

But, I think, this apparent reversal is a quite accidental phenomenon. 
It is merely the reverse side of the coin of “Americanism” and “race” 
which Mr. Brooks has flipped. Yet, significantly, it is only by flipping 
it that Mr. Brooks could have escaped the horns of the dilemma created 
by his basic position in regard to society and to the arts. His early 
recognition of this dilemma is indicated most clearly in The Wine of 
the Puritans. The author and his alter ego, Graeling, debate the in- 
adequacy of traditional American values for twentieth-century needs 
and the importance of a “tradition” in which art can flourish. Graeling 
is made to say: “But how is an artist to cultivate tradition when as 
you and I have been trying to show America has no tradition? ... You 
can’t establish an American tradition.” And Mr. Brooks replies with 
a mystical fervor that has not diminished with the years that we must 
simply “be Americans, teach our pulses to beat with American ideas 
and ideals, absorb American life . . . deep down we are all longing for 
something definite, something absolute, something solid. . . . We need 
great constructors, great positive forces. . . . And a constructive force 
is composed less of mind than of heart which feels and which compels.” 

For over thirty-five years, now, Mr. Brooks has been beating Ameri- 
can literature over the head with this “answer.” Even so early as 1924 
it was charged against Mr. Brooks that he was himself providing (in 
his editorial capacity on Tue Freeman) the “unfriendly environment” 
to young American talent for which he had previously indicted the 
older generation of academic critics—Brownell, More, and Babbitt. And 
Mr. Brooks’s unfriendliness to contemporary letters has become more 
notorious with the years. Indeed, it is only when he turns his back 
squarely on the modern world that he manifests anything of the genially 
infectious sympathy towards his materials so evident in the earlier 
literary studies, such as John Addington Symonds (1914). 


In his current volume Mr. Brooks’s choice of a unifying symbol sets 
up a slight paradox. For it was Washington Irving whom, in The Wine 
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of the Puritans, Mr. Brooks identified of all nineteenth-century Amer- 
ican writers as being closest to a tradition—the English tradition 
—and, for that reason, superior to his contemporaries. Thus, The 
World of Washington Irving, while continuing Mr. Brooks’s habit of 
underscoring “the American tradition” is forced to devote at least one 
fourth of its pages to continental settings and milieus. For Jefferson, 
Irving, Cooper, Audubon and the others got around; and Mr. Brooks, 
dexterously utilizing the findings of a generation of investigators, faith- 
fully records their peregrinations. Structurally, the key to his scheme 
for this volume is seen in one of his chapter-titles, “William Dunlap 
and His Circle.” It is the many little circles, musical, artistic, scientific, 
theatrical and literary, which Mr. Brooks gives us and the net effect of 
this method works in nicely with his old notion that it is “the race of 
artists” who make history. The enormous social, political, and eco- 
nomic changes of the decades from 1800 to 1840 are barely sketched 
in, and one is likely to emerge from the wealth of charming anecdote 
with the false impression that these varied milieus were really the cen- 
trifugal forces of their time. 

The close connection of The World of Washington Irving with Mr. 
Brooks’s early views is sharply pointed up in his treatment of Poe. His 
relegation of Poe to a place “outside the human tradition” stems from 
his early emphasis on Poe’s diabolism (see Letters and Leadership), on 
Poe’s faith in pure intelligence. For that is, at root, what Mr. Brooks has 
always most strongly distrusted. He has always posed a mysteriously 
antagonistic dualism of “imagination” and “intelligence,” and while he 
now rejects Poe for his “infantilism,” which can nevertheless occasion- 
ally produce a poem which is “a gem of purest ray serene,” it is mostly 
through the sinister use of intellect that Poe gets his results. The con- 
cept of “race,” which recurs in the early work in a persistently ob- 
sessive manner, is made here the touchstone of Poe’s “failure.” Poe’s 
heroes “were victims of neuroses who shared no relationships or inter- 
ests with the rest of the race”; he omitted in the practise of his verse 
“the passion of liberty, the love of honour, loyalty, religious exaltation, 
the springs of the noble actions that poets have praised.” 

If we have been disappointed in Mr. Brooks, that is not his fault 
but ours. He has not once argued in recent years that he is writing 
literary criticism; he has stated quite clearly that the testament to the 
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past he is now engaged in is “literary history.” Obliquely, of course, 
the operative force of his method makes for a social as opposed to a 
literary criticism. ‘Twenty-five years ago in his introduction to Ran- 
dolph Bourne’s posthumously collected essays, Mr. Brooks wrote: “. 
our literary criticism is always impelled sooner or later to become 
social criticism. .. .” Thus, we must not attribute Mr. Brooks’s failure 
to meet our requirements for literary criticism to any failure of will 
on his part. He has proceeded, I think, in a pretty straight line; his 
seeming reversals are merely double aspects of a single initial impulse. 
Mr. Brooks still distrusts intelligence, he still believes in “primary” 
literature (a phrase, by the way, he has unforgiveably twisted out of 
Henry James’s original connotation) and his mysticism is unabated (I 
wish someone would count the ways in which he uses the word “race”). 
If Mr. Brooks has failed us, it has not been a failure of intention or of 
will. Most radically, I fear, it has been a failure of intelligence. 
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neither is there a wide market for bad poetry. Bad poetry 
differs from bad prose fiction in being thus limited. Ouida 
and “The Duchess,” those writers of Victorian melodrama, can 
return in various disguises and become enormously popular: vide 
Rebecca and the current Forever Amber.. Constant Lambert, in 
his discerning book of music criticism, Music Ho!, put his finger 
on the exact kind of taste that middle-class readers of poetry 
now possess. He points out the fairly recent shift of middle 
taste, from the serious—for the hearty: nature-loving Georgian; 
for the nineteenth century: uplifting and “inspiring”—to the 
“sophisticated.” This shift took place in the early twenties. Poets 
began to laugh off emotion; to wisecrack at tragedy; to shrug 
away the worser states of life by a manner at once light and tough. 
The Noel Coward bright-revue-lyric became the thing to like 
and admire. The middle-brow reader loved all this. “The 
poetic atmosphere of our time,”? Lambert says, “may be likened 
to a severe winter that kills off all animals except those sufficiently 
sophisticated to live indoors or sufficiently primitive to have tough 
hides. The sensitive nature-poet now presents the pathetic but 
suitable spectacle of a frozen robin. Although middle-brow 
poetry drags on a kind of half-sentient existence, it is clear that 
poetry is now divided up between the unpopular, and sophisticated 
high-brow; and the popular, and sophisticated-low-brow. Any- 
thing between the two is a terrain vague—a deserted kitchen 
garden littered with rusty rakes and empty birdcages.” 
- The publishers of My Country: A Poem of America, by Rus- 
sell Davenport (Simon and Schuster, $2.00), far behind the 


[ there is no wide market for good poetry, in America, 
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times, walked right into this no-man’s land. Obviously written 
to order, and published in October, 1944, Mr. Davenport’s 
“poem” is long (62 pages), evangelical in a damp kind of way, 
sentimental, and confused. Sometimes the tone drops to the level 
of James Whitcomb Riley; sometimes it tries to soar, in the man- 
ner of Whitman. Sometimes it despairs, in an odd imitation of 
Eliot. Sometimes it breaks into an undisguised sob.—Every- 
thing in America is not perfect. The dark side of things is man- 
fully pencilled in, from time to time. But America is, on the 
whole, hard, clean, and obviously the hope of the world. After 
building up the national note, Mr. Davenport swings over to a 
plea for international codperation. Because he leaves out so 
much—for example, corner movies, bars and grills, taverns, night 
clubs, race tracks, comic strips, name-bands, radio commercials 
and quiz programs, asylums, hospitals and jails—his American 
“poem,” in spite of its occasional glances toward the ugly facts of 
race hatred and bigotry, belongs to a post-card and Christmas- 
calendar world; seems part of a dated, uninformed and spiritually 
dowdy past. He ignores the thoughtless energy, the brave cheer- 
fulness and the youthful bounce with which America faced up to 
the war. And he never seems to have heard of the satire and in- 
sight that, in the last twenty years, has washed over modern life 
and the human mind, with searchlight clarity. 


The advertising promoting My Country was curious in the 
extreme. “This poem was not written in a garret” was the 
strange key-sentence of the earlier publicity. “Mr. Davenport 
has participated actively in many aspects of American life, from 
industry to politics, from the arts to the Army. His poem is 
rooted in the realities of American life. .. . There was a poetry 
reading last month. .. . The people who listened were literary 


folk, some of them, and others were professional people of various 
sorts. . .. They met in a pent-house apartment to hear the first 
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reading of My Country. ... This is not a poem written from [sic] 
an ivory tower. .. . Russell Davenport is perhaps best known as 
the close associate of the late Wendell Willkie in the presidential 
campaign of 1940... .” 

The build-up went beyond print, as so many modern build- 
ups do. Mr. Davenport read portions of his “poem” on the radio 
program, “We the People.” —Mr. Davenport, supported by Clif- 
ton Fadiman and Florence Eldridge, read portions of his “poem” 
at a meeting of the Town Hall Club. Time passed. With its 
passing came, according to the publishers (in January, 1945) “an 
avalanche of praise for Russell Davenport’s ringing poem of 
America.” The irritating practice of getting around the reviewers 
by calling in non-critics to write advertising blurbs, now helped 
to make My Country sell. The President of the Sperry Gyro- 
sope Company, and Clinton Golden, of the United States Steel 
Workers of America, were heard from. As a result of all this 
high pressuring, My Country has gone into a fourth edition 
(“30th-46th thousand”). It has never appeared on any list 
of non-fiction best-sellers, however. Someone misjudged some- 
thing. 

Not content to bring the full force of a respectable ex-editor 
of Fortune to bear on American and world affairs, the same 
publishers issued, in December, 1944, a poem American Citizen: 
Naturalized in Leadville, Colorado. Miss Boyle recently re- 
turned to the United States after living abroad for nearly twenty 
years. Her present husband, an “anti-fascist,” is the American 
citizen, etc., of her title. Once a devotee of “the revolution of 
the word” Miss Boyle now writes: “This is the waltz of the wives 
whose men are in khaki”; and, as we read, we do not know ex- 
actly where we are. Miss Boyle is more realistic than Mr. Daven- 
port: she reports on lipstick, bar-stools and juke boxes, and the 
pervasive taste of alcohol and cigarettes. But her old manner, 
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though subdued, does not fit the new matter. And the convic- 
tion is borne in upon us: that the new matter (the war, and its 
attendant tragedy and suffering) cannot be approached through 
the mediums of publicity, shouts, cries, pressure, radio programs 
and meetings of women’s clubs. And it cannot be treated by 
anyone whose purpose wavers: who speaks of courage, yet at the 
same time keeps hold of the doubtful privilege of feeling sorry 
for his or her self. 

The beginning of the fourth winter of the war finds only three 
“serious” plays on Broadway; only one, A Bell for Adano, di- 
rectly concerned with the war. Trio, which deals with a theme 
reminiscent of the “unregenerate” twenties, and Margaret Web- 
ster’s edited version of The Tempest, are the two others. The 
tendency to decant tragedy out of drama has finally moved into 
almost complete success. Farce, fantasy, melodrama, burlesque, 
sentimental operetta, comedies “overflowing with merriment,” 
extravaganza—these fill the theatres. The war is often dealt 
with in comedy or-farce, at a second or third remove. Added to 
these gay goings-on are the numerous (and symptomatic) nostal- 
gic returns to American “folk” and “period” material. The 
Currier and Ives Up in Central Park, “as consciously quaint as 
Hudson River Bracketted,” has lately joined Oklahoma! , Sing 
Out Sweet Land, and Life With Father, in these genres. 

Surrealism is not dead. But, as one looks at the present speci- 
mens of surrealist periodicals, it is clear to what extent coated 
paper, magnificent color reproductions and beautiful lay-out con- 
tributed to the former sometimes over-powering effect of sur- 
realism. The rich sauce is now gone. View still appears; and 
its editors can still draw up a full and glittering roster of patrons 
and sponsors for “A Concert Series of the New Jazz” (the ballet 
seems to be fading out). —-VVV, André Breton’s American vehi- 
cle, is skipping numbers, and looks poor and pinched. Gypsy 
Rose Lee, however, appears in the index as a contributor. 
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Miss Lee bridges over, as a sort of liason officer, some seem- 
ingly unbridgeable gulfs. I quote from Harry Hansen’s column, 
The First Reader, in the New York. World Telegram for Janu- 
ary 23, 1945: 


Seems the Writers War Board called a meeting at the 
Barbizon Plaza to consider ways of combating intolerance 
that crops up in writings, sometimes unintentionally. A 
distinguished audience attended, including Edna Ferber, 
Carl Van Doren, Christopher LaFarge, Franklin P. Adams, 
Alfred Kreymborg, Henry Hoyns, Marcia Davenport, Moss 
Hart, Eric Johnston, John Roy Carlson, Margaret Mead, 
Bennett Cerf— with John Mason Brown presiding. 


Rex Stout described “the myth that threatens Ameriva,” 
as being the myth that this is a white, Protestant, Anglo- 
Saxon nation, and that this is responsible for many racial 
tensions. . He explained that many writers live in a real 
country but write in a mythical one, unconsciously accepting 
an interpretation of American life that subordinates the 
minorities. This was to be exposed and condemned. 





But the novelty that most interested the audience was 
what Mr. Brown called a game of Education Please, in 
which he asked questions about intolerance of a panel of 
experts. When the correct answer was given he rang 
Alexander Woollcott’s Town Crier bell; when a wrong 
answer was given the expert who gave it removed an article 
of clothing. The panel comprised Moss Hart, Bennett Cerf, 
Carl Van Doren and Gypsy Rose Lee. The experts were 
really too good, for at the end Mr. Hart had merely lost his 
coat, Mr. Cerf his handkerchief, Mr. Van Doren his eye- 
glasses and Miss Lee two shoes and half a stocking, which 
bore out John Mason Brown’s remark that Miss Lee was 
there to shed light. 


The publication, last autumn, of W. H. Auden’s For the Time 


Being and Marianne Moore’s Nevertheless’ attest the continuing 


1These books will be reviewed in the Summer, 1945, issue of Toe Sewanee Review. 
—Editor. 
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life of high, formal poetry. Auden’s edition, with an Introduc- 
tion, of Tennyson, is another interesting piece of work (Double- 
day, Doran, $3.00). Two important reviews by Auden appeared 
in The New York Times Book Review (November 12 and De- 
cember 17 respectively): the first a review of the complete 
edition of Grimm’s Fairy Tales, with 212 illustrations by Joseph 
Scharl and an Introduction by Padraic Colum (Pantheon, $7.50); 
the second a review of Stories of Writers and Artists by Henry 
James, with an Introduction by F. O. Matthiessen. Auden states 
his more mature convictions in both these critiques; they are 
important to students of his work. (The Henry James “revival” 
seems to continue. Clifton Fadiman will soon edit a collection of 
James, and, under such sponsorship, our Great Novelist will, 
no doubt, make the book clubs).—A student contributor to 
MADEMOISELLE notes quite an interest in Henry Miller, among 
the young.—And in spite of the fat success of the fat Forever 
Amber, two separate publishers are about to bring out collections 
of modern English short stories. Perhaps this slight turn toward 
smaller forms presages less sprawl and heaviness, in the literary 
future. Sincerity and imaginative truth may return, in humble 
and unlikely guises. It is good to remember that Goliath was - 
not overcome by a matching of formidable weapons, but by a 
small pebble from a neighborhood brook. 


Louise BoGan 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF AMERICAN 
LITERARY SCHOLARSHIP 


is dated 1941. I wish to use them as the point of departure 

for a little sermon on the present state of scholarship in 
American literature. Each is indicative of a particular and, I 
believe, of a significant direction in which studies in this field 
are now moving. 

The first book in the exhibit is Professor Randall Stewart’s 
edition of The English Notebooks by Nathaniel Hawthorne 
(Oxford University Press, 1941). The 300,000 words recording 
his impressions of England Hawthorne intended to use to aid 
him in the composition of a romance, the theme of which should 
be the symbolic return of an American of English descent to his 
ancestral home. The romance was never completed though 
Hawthorne made two abortive attempts, in the days of his declin- 
ing creative powers, to get it written. After his death, Mrs. 
Hawthorne published portions of the English Notebooks, as 
well as the American and the Italian, but, good Victorian that 
she was, she improved her husband’s English, washed the salt 
out of his phrases, and removed the sting from his caustic judg- 
ments of events and individuals. She was, of course, following 
the normal practice of most Victorian editors. The result of 
her pious labors was an official portrait of Hawthorne, passed on 
to his biographers, which made him seem a dreamy, mealy- 
mouthed sort of fellow and overpainted the tough-minded ironist 
that he was. 

Professor Stewart’s admirable editorial achievement—matched 
by his earlier American Notebooks by Nathaniel Hawthorne 
(1932) and soon to be supplemented by Mr. Norman Pearson’s 
edition of the Italian Notebooks—is one of an increasing number 
of such indispensable fundamental texts. Some editors have 
been so fortunate as to get their hands on materials which have 


I have lined up in front of me five books, the oldest of which 
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been long buried. Historians of Southern culture have known 
that William Byrd was one of the most representative men of 
colonial Virginia, but his biographers have been forced to in- 
genuity in order to conceal the fact that they did not know very 
much about him asa person. Within four years two sections of his 
secret diary, put down as Pepys’s was in code, have come to light 
and have been edited. This fundamental work of getting into 
print the textus receptus of American literature has been well 
begun. How much remains to be done can be indicated by noting 
that Professor Rusk’s six-volume Letters of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son (1939) is the first complete and carefully edited collection 
of the correspondence of a major American writer. 

To fill out the record a little I should like to mention two 
other works which belong in this group. They are biographies, 
not texts, but their effect will be, like that of these carefully pre- 
pared editions of the Hawthorne Notebooks, to undo the mis- 
chief of the cultists and the myth-makers. The official literary 
portrait of Longfellow was fabricated by his ministerial brother 
Samuel. It has been well said that his pious volumes are three 
pots of honey, and that Higginson’s study of Longfellow is a 
fourth. The falsifications of these biographies established a 
legend which was not questioned until Lt. Lawrance Thompson 
published his Young Longfellow in 1938. This biography re- 
veals no scandals and no hitherto unknown poems of great power, 
but it does present a romantic poet struggling against State 
Street’s suspicion of the arts and, in his private life, against the 
snobbery of Beacon Hill, who is an altogether charming and 
credible young man. In Fenimore Cooper, Critic of His Times 
(1931) Professor Robert E. Spiller rescued the novelist from 
his Whig detractors who tried to destroy his reputation, and 
showed us a forgotten Cooper, so staunch a defender of his idea 
of American democracy that he was willing to sacrifice his career 
in an effort to convert his countrymen to his views. 

The next book of my five is Professor Edd Winfield Parks’s 
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The Essays of Henry Timrod (University of Georgia Press, 
1942). Its usefulness lies in the fact that it brings to the surface 
the theories of a poet who analyzed and tried to refute Poe’s 
aesthetic. It takes its place among the books which will furnish 
the materials for the history of American poetry which is still 
to be written. I believe Mr. Philip Horton, several years ago, 
thought of undertaking the project but wisely gave it up be- 
cause he saw that he would have to devote his life to preliminary 
spade work. Suppose Mr. Horton had gone ahead in the mid- 
thirties with his history of American poetry. His first chapter 
would have missed the fact, revealed in 1939 by Dr. Thomas 
H. Johnson, that seventeenth-century New England produced 
a metaphysical poet, Edward Taylor, the magnificence of whose 
verse confounds the legend that Puritanism was the unrelenting 
foe of the arts. Taylor is not the only unknown or forgotten 
poet who has recently been restored to us. Professor E. S. 
Bradley, in 1929, discovered and edited 311 new sonnets, many 
of them of a fine quality, written by the Philadelphia poet and 
playwright George Henry Boker. Professor S. Foster Damon, 
in his Thomas Holley Chivers (1930), proved that this eccentric 
Southerner deserves to be remembered as a lyric poet and not 
merely as a plagiary and the friend of Poe. In 1931 Mr. Witter 
Bynner permitted us to read for the first time three sonnet se- 
quences of F. G. Tuckerman. More discoveries lie around the 
corner. It will be well to postpone the writing of a history of 
American poetry until more evidence is in. 

I turn now to the third part of my text, Miss Joy Bayless’s 
Rufus Wilmot Griswold (Vanderbilt University Press, 1943). 
Griswold is remembered, if he is remembered at all, for his dis- 
honesties as Poe’s literary executor. As the most influential 
anthologist of his day, who could make the reputation of a young 
poet by including him in his constantly revised Poets and Poetry 
of America, he exercised incalculable power. On this score alone 
he deserved a full-length study. 
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It is impossible to write about the development of an art with- 
out estimating the influence of midwives and entrepreneurs like 
Griswold and considering the subsidiary figures who imitate the 
great or fumble towards innovations which genius imperiously 
appropriates. Often such figures stimulate the biographer be- 
cause they are, as subjects, more exciting and amusing than their 
betters. Miss Bayless has not taken full advantage of the quar- 
rels and the tragi-comical marital difficulties in Griswold’s life. 
Her useful book contains traces of the jargon considered ap- 
propriate to the monograph. She might have learned what can 
be done with an important minor figure by meditating on the 
style and method of Professor John Donald Wade’s Augustus 
Baldwin Longstreet. A Study of the Development of Culture in 
the South (1924), a masterpiece in this genre, or of Professor 
Odell Shepard’s Pedlar’s Progress: The Life of Bronson Alcott 
(1937). 

When one realizes that all the ditching and delving represented 
by the books I have mentioned had to go on before anything 
like definitive criticism could be attempted, it is not surprising that 
we have as yet only a handful of first-rate critical biographies 
of our major writers. “Twenty-five years of patient study, of 
separating fact from fancy, were required before anyone could 
attempt what William Ellery Sedgwick accomplished in his 
posthumous Hlerman Melville, The Tragedy of Mind (Harvard 
University Press, 1944). This first adequate study of Melville is 
based on the researches of the industrious moles of scholarship 
but it adds the indispensable insight of the imaginative critic. It 
can be matched by only a handful of comparable critical bio- 
graphies. I should put beside it Professor George F. Whicher’s 
This Was a Poet. A Critical Biography of Emily Dickinson 
(1938) and Mr. Horton’s Hart Crane, The Life of an American 
Poet (1937). Anyone familiar with the present state of Ameri- 
can literary scholarship knows that it may be many years before 


we can have equally satisfactory critical studies of, for example, 
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Poe and Twain. There are still too many textual and biographi- 
cal problems to be solved. 

Fifthly and lastly is the late Constance Rourke’s The Roots of 
American Culture (Harcourt, Brace 1942). It represents a group 
of similar works which mark a new course in studies of the Ameri- 
can tradition. Here, as in her earlier work, Miss Rourke indicted 
the “transit of culture idea,” under the spell of which earlier 
historians sought to discriminate the philosophical ideas and the 
artistic forms which migrated from Europe and were domesticated 
in America. It was her contention that new forms, using the 
abundant materials provided by the New World, had been 
dynamically shaped by the requirements of American life and 
by attitudes peculiarly American. In studying our cultural past 
she maintained that we should explore the influence of the folk 
arts on our consciously-developed culture and that “not the separ- 
ate arts but the whole configuration will tell the story.” She was 
one of many scholars who are convinced that to understand its 
separate components one must study American civilization as a 
whole. 

There are already several excellent works which, in one way 
or another, exemplify this thesis. Probably the best instance of 
the rewards which will come to the student of American litera- 
ture when he takes into account its connections with the other 
arts is to be found in Professor Matthiessen’s American Renais- 
sance. Art and Expression in the Age of Emerson and Whitman 
(1941). Our understanding of the writers of that great creative 
period of the 1850’s has been illuminated by what Matthiessen 
has to say of the functional theory of art developed by Emerson’s 
friend, the sculptor Greenough, and by his comparisons between 
Whitman’s landscape poetry and the genre painting of W. S. 
Mount. 

None of the books I have referred to appeared before 1924. 
This fact is significant. The systematic study of our literature 
began in the early 1920’s. Why were the literary scholars so 
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long delayed in getting at the tasks to which one might have 
supposed they would logically turn first? The powerful Modern 
Language Association of America, founded in 1883, had inclined 
an attentive ear, in its annual political conventions, to papers 
on such nutritious themes as “Indirect Discourse in Anglo-Saxon,” 
“} after r and / in Gothic,” “W in Old Norse.” (At one session 
the program committee was so reckless as to permit platform 
speculation on “The Poetic Value of Long Words.”) A few 
radicals who maintained a perverse interest in the literature of 
their native land occasionally forced through a paper dealing with 
an American author, but their batting average was about .033. 

Meanwhile the writers of the decade from 1910-1920 had 
disavowed the genteel tradition and had begun the creation of 
what was called at the time the “new” poetry and the “new” 
fiction. If the creative writers were in revolt against the sterility 
of the literary tradition dominant since the Civil War, a few 
scholars were equally disturbed by the falsifications and the 
inadequacies of the existing histories of our literature, the most 
substantial of which, Wendell’s A Literary History of America 
(1900), gave Cotton Mather a chapter and Melville a sentence. 
There is a direct connection between the revivification of poetry, 
fiction, and drama in these years and the co-temporary demand 
for an overhauling of American literary history. 

When, at the Vassar meeting of the Modern Language Associ- 
ation in 1920, it was decided that the members should divide 
themselves into groups for the study of particular periods and 
authors, a few hardy pioneers, including Pattee, Boynton, Quinn, 
Canby, Hubbell, and Murdock proposed the organization of an 
American Literature Group. Many of their philological col- 
leagues were scandalized, though it was considered entirely proper 
that there should be four groups devoted to the study of German 
literature, one of which took as its specialty the work of Gerhart 
Hauptmann. This struggle and its outcome form a curious and 
instructive chapter in the history of American culture. The 
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American Literature Group won its battle and the fruit of victory 
was the efflorescence of studies in American literature I have just 
sketched. 

From one’s knowledge of what still remains to be done even 
after twenty years of continuous achievement, one can predict that 
the next two decades will see significant explorations in the areas 
which these five representative works have helped to open up. In 
one other province there are likely to be exciting discoveries. I 
might have introduced here a sixth book, Professor Clarence 
Gohdes’s American Literature in Nineteenth-Century England 
(1944) as an example of the kind of study which is advancing 
into this new province. I should have done so except for the 
fact that there are as yet so few works of comparable thorough- 
ness to put beside it. 

We are only beginning to comprehend how powerfully our 
literature has influenced the other modern literatures. This in- 
fluence has been operative at three levels. The ideas of such 
American thinkers as Jefferson, the two Careys, and Henry 
George stimulated intellectual movements abroad. Certain au- 
thors, Cooper in Germany and Jack London in Russia, for ex- 
ample, were appropriated by the masses. Other writers, of 
greater stature, through the stimulus they furnished European 
writers were responsible for the rise of literary movements. 
Poe’s connections with Symbolisme and Whitman’s with Unani- 
misme are demonstrably direct. When we know, finally, how 
influential American literature has been as a part of world litera- 
ture, the features of our literary past will be seen in a new and 
transforming light. 

Witiarp THoRP 
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THE JOHN PEALE BISHOP MEMORIAL 
LITERARY CONTEST 


REvIEw is sponsoring a Southern literary contest in memory 
of John Peale Bishop (1892-1944). It is proper that a 
Southern critical journal should thus recognize the honorable and 
distinguished career of one of the best writers of the Southern 
renascence. Bishop more than any other Southerner of his time 
felt the impact of the modern sensibility upon the Southern 
background: his elevated diction and his special awareness of the 
past in the present will, I think, place him in due time as a 
peculiarly Southern mind. But more than this, his best work— 
a large portion of his verse, certain essays, and some of his prose 
fiction—relate him to a wider tradition of letters represented 
by French influences, a tradition that at the end of the eighteenth 
century was very strong in the South, particularly in Virginia, 
Bishop’s native state. Bishop’s career, cut short in its prime, 
offers an object-lesson to men of letters of this age. His work 
had little market value in New York: he was never a popular 
writer: but he exemplified with great distinction the literary 
integrity which Mr. R. P. Blackmur, in this issue of THE Szwa-_ 
NEE Review, finds especially rare in our society. This integrity 
in Bishop was not a product of the will: he was incapable of any- 
thing else. 
The scope and the conditions of the John Peale Bishop Me- 
morial Literary Contest are set forth in the advertising section 
of this issue of THe Sewanee Review. 
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